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PREFACE 

An attempt is made in this, the Second Book of 
Our Country's Readers, to present material that is 
interesting to the child. The mere process of get- 
ting thought from the printed page is task enough 
to tax his powers to the utmost ; if we add to the 
great difficulties of this process, tasks for study in 
history, science, and the arts, he goes to his reading 
with aversion. On the other hand, in the world of 
the imagination and the emotions, he is very much 
at home. " Trailing clouds of glory do we come," 
as Wordsworth has it. If we give him sufficient 
material from this magic world of the imagination, 
he will brave the difficulties of the technical process 
cheerfully and successfully. Fortunately, this old, 
gray world of ours has a great storehouse of litera- 
ture simple enough in conception, buoyant enough in 
spirit, and warm enough in color to fascinate the 
child. The work of the editor of such a primary 
book as this, is to make a proper selection from this 
storehouse and to present it in language simple 
enough for the child at this stage of his develop- 
ment in the art of reading. 



4 PREFACE 

The " Mother Goose Melodies ^^ form, perhaps, as 
good an introduction to real poetry as can be found. 
They are fi*eely used here. They are followed by a 
few examples of poetry more serious in purpose and 
in art. 

The fables included are modified from the forms 
in which adults know them, so that the story is 
somewhat extended and the didactic tendency is 
not so insistent. This selection presents some of 
the old Greek myths, the more modern fables of the 
kind JEsop gave us and, last, an American fable 
from our own Mr. Harris. 

Fairy stories find representation in " Cinderella " 
and "Jack and the Beanstalk" — and in two old 
favorites that may as well find their classification 
here, "The Three Bears" and "Little Bed Biding 
Hood." 

Stories with an historical basis and setting are 
"William Tell," "Pocahontas," "Virginia Dare'' 
and "The Holy Child." 

Some plain lessons of our own day are "The 
Faithful Kitten," "The Two Dolls," "How Jamie 
Ban Away," "A Sled Bace" and "A Christmas 
Story." 



The version of Uncle Remus's story of "Brother Rabbit Hears a Big 
Noise" is published by permission of the author, Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, and of the publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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HOLIDAY TIME 

morning Roan par'ti^ spil/ed 

holl-day friendg ta'bk playtime 

Part One 

1. Did you hear the school-bell ring this 
morning ? 

2. For a few months it has been still. 
The school-house has been closed. The chil- 
dren have had a long holiday. 

3. We hear that all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy. Jack and Jill have 
had a long play-time. They must now be 
ready to go to school and study their les- 
sons. 
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4. What did 
you play during 
the holiday? 

5. Tom went to 
see his Uncle who 
lives on a farm. 
He rode on a big 
horse named 
Roan. Tom had 
to climb on the 
fence to get on 
his back. 

6. Tom rode 
Roan to the spring to drink and fed him 
night and morning. They were very good 
friends. 




Part Two 

7. May passed the summer at home. Her 
mama had a play-house built for her under 
a big tree in the yard. Her little friends 
came to see her. 

8. They rode in a swing that hung from 
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a tree. Some times they had tea-parties 
and gave all their dolls seats at the table. 

9. One time a strange kitty came to the 
tea party. May^s dog, Fussy, ran after it 
and turned the table over. The tea was 
spilled, the table lost one leg and the face 
of one of the dolls was broken. 

10. The kitty jumped over the wall and 
never came back again. 

11. Fussy looked so sorry that May did 
not whip him. 
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FRANK AND HIS KITE 



smoothly 


li^At'ning 


ex-amlned 


learned 


lan'tern 
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1. Frank has a kite. It was made for him 
by his Uncle Charles, who learned to make 
kites when he himself was a boy. 

2. The frame is made of two light sticks 
that are nailed together in the form of a 
cross. This frame is covered with light silk. 

3. From one end hangs a long tail made 
of rags. A kite of this kind will not fly 
smoothly without a tail to steady it. 

4. On clear days when the wind blows 
Frank puts his kite up. He ties the end 
of his string to the fence and lets the kite 
float up in the air. 

6. About dark, one evening, he tied a 
small lantern to the tail of his kite. Then 
he put it up in the sky. Some people saw 
the light floating over the houses but could 
not see the kite. 
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6. They wondered what made 
the strange light. Some thought 
it came from an air-ship. 

7. Many years figo a man in 
Philadelphia made a kite and 
flew it. He was too old to play 
with kites. Bat he was not 
playing. He was trying to find 
out something. The lower end 
of the string ran into a bottle. 

8. He flew his kite right in 
the midst of some thunder-clouds. 
Pretty soon there was a flash of 
lightning very near the kite. 

9. The man examined the bottle 
into which the string ran. It held 
a spark of lightning. The lightning 
had come from the thunder-clouds 
down the string and into the bottle. 

10. This man^s name was Ben- 
jamin Frankhn. He invented the 
lightning-rod which saves our 
houses from strokes of lightning. 
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CLYTIE 



sea'-nymph iairle§ sun'-god wa'ter 

Cly'tie heaii'ti-ful a-cross' read'y 

1. Once upon a time there was a little sea- 
nymph named Clytie. 

2. Sea-nymphs are water fairies that live 
in eaves in the bottom of the sea. 

3. One day her father brought her to the 
top of the sea. She saw the sun-god for the 
first time. 

4. She thought he was the most beautiful 
thing she had ever seen. 

5. After that she would come and sit on 
the shore every day to watch the sun-god 
go across the sky. 

6. One time she sat nine days and nights 
on the shore watching the sun-god. 

7. When she was ready to go home, she 
could not move. 

8. Poor Clytie had sat on the shore so long, 
looking at the sun-god, her feet had taken 
root in the sand. 
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9. Her dress had turned into pretty green 
leaves. Her face and hair had turned into a 
beautiful, golden flower. 

10. This beautiful golden flower still likes 
the sun and, as Clytie did, watches it go 
round. 

11. We call it the sun-flower. 

13. Can you tell your Mama and Papa this 
story when you go home from school to- 
day? 

LITTLE BOY BLUE 

Little Boy Blue, come blow up your horn. 
The sheep^s in the meadow, the cow's in 
the corn. 

Where's the little boy that tends the sheep? 
He's under the haycock, fast asleep. 

Go wake him, go wake him. Oh! no, not I; 
For if I awake him, he'll certainly cry. 



14 
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COCK CROWS IN THE MORN 



Cock crows in the morn, 
To tell you to rise, 
And he who lies late, 
Will never be wise. 



For early to bed, 
And early to rise, 
Is the way to be healthy 
And wealthy, and wise. 
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IS 



THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER 

grass-hop'per dan'cing freez' ing starv' ing 
laying troub'k knocked asked. 



Part One. 

1. One bright day a 
grasshopper sat on a blade 
of grass and sang. An 
ant came by carrying a 
grain of wheat. 

2. "What are you do- 
ing ? '' asked the grass- 
hopper. "I am laying 
up food for winter ^^ said 
the ant. 

3. "What are you do- 
ing ?^^ asked the ant. 
"Oh, I sing and dance/^ 
said the grasshopper. 
" The sun is warm. There 
is plenty to eat. Why should we hunt trou- 
ble ? Let us enjoy the good things at hand." 




-%? 



.^ "^ 
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Part Two. 

4. Winter came. The snow fell over every- 
thing. The poor grasshopper had no house 
and no food. He was freezing and starving. 

He went to 
the ant^s 
house and 
knocked. 
5. The ant 
came to the door. 
^^I am cold and 
hungry ^^ said the grass- 
hopper. '' Will you not take me into your 
warm house and give me something to eat ? " 
6. The ant said: ^^Last summer you 
danced and sang while I worked and sweat. 
If I took you into my house and gave you 
part of my food, both of us would starve 
and freeze. See if you cannot keep warm 
dancing on the snow.'^ 
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THE CROW AND THE PITCHER 

pifch'er b6-y6iid' doing im-pos'si-bfe 

thirst peb'bl^g stopped hoping 

e-nough' mouth to'i^a(e)rd slow'lf 

1. A crow that was about to die of thirst 
saw a pitcher, and flew to it, hoping to 
find something to 
drink. He found 
it half full of wa- 
ter. But half full 
was not enough. 
The crow could 
not reach it. 

2. He stood on 
his toes and put 
his head as far 
down into the 
pitcher as he 
c ould, but the 
clear, cool water was just beyond his bill. 

3. He tried to get into the pitcher, but 
the mouth Avas too small. Then he stopped 
to think. A happy thought struck him. 
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4. He took pebbles in his beak, one by 
one, and dropped them into the pitcher. 
Slowly the water rose toward the top. At 
last he Avas able to drink his fill. 

5. Sometimes things seem impossible. But 
if they need to be done, we can think of 
ways of doing them. 

LITTLE BO-PEEP 

Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep. 
And can't tell where to find them; 

Leave them alone, and they'll come home, 
And bring their tails behind them. 

Little Bo-Peep fell fast asleep. 

And dreamed she heard them bleating; 
But when she awoke, she found it a joke, 

For they were still a-fleeting. 

Then up she took her little crook. 

Determined for to find them; 
She found them indeed, but it made her 
heart bleed. 

For they^d left all their tails behind them: 
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THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 

skip'ping tor'tois^ la^^gll^d mll^'post 

grandTather a-rouiid' q^/i'et-ly a-sle^p' 
brfer-pafch trav'el min'iite(it) swift 

Part One 

1. One day a hare, while skipping through 
a brier-patch, fell over a tortoise. 

2. '^Oh, ho, Grandfather Slow Man/^ said 
the hare, ^^ how are you to-day ? If I could 
hot go faster than you do, Fd not try to 
go at all. You are so slow that if you fell 
off a rock you would never hit the ground. 
If I were you I^d get into a house and stay 
in it and would not try to travel.^^ 

s. ^^I take my house with me, and I am 
9,lways in it,^^ said the tortoise. But I am 
not as slow as you think. To show you that 
I am not, I Avill run a race with you. 

4; ^'Run a race with me?'^ said the hare. 
"That would be a good joke. I could run 
around the world Avhile you are getting out 
to the big road.^^ 
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5. Just then Judge Fox came along. 
"Grandfather Tortoise wants to run a race 
with me/^ said the hare, and he laughed so 
loud he was heard all over the brier-patch. 

6. Judge Fox was old and wise. "That 
would be a race worth seeing/^ he said. 
" Let us have it now. Start from this place, 
and run to the next mile-stone. Ready ! One, 
two, three, go.^' 

Part Two 

7. The hare was out of the brier-patch, and 
away up the big road in a minute. When 
he came to the top of the big hill, he looked 
back, down the road. Not a thing could be 
seen of Grandfather Tortoise. 

a Then the hare laughed and skipped 
down the other side of the hill to the branch. 
He got himself a drink and lay down on the 
moss in the shade. 

9. ^^ril rest here awhile,^^ he said. ^'When 
I see Grandfather Tortoise coming over the 
hill I will run on to the next mile-stone.^^ He 
lay there too long ; soon he fell fast asleep. 
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Part Three 

10. Grandfather Tortoise came slowly up 
the big hill. When he got to the top he 
looked down the way. There lay the hare 
in the shade fast asleep. 

11. The tortoise walked more slowly and 
quietly than ever. He passed the sleeping 
hare. He came to the branch, but he did not 
stop to take a drink. He crossed the bridge 
without making a sound. Then he w^ent on 
over the next hill. 

Part Four 

u. Late in the day the hare awoke. He 
sprang up, leaped the branch, and ran like 
the Avind till he reached the mile-post. There 
at its foot Avas Grandfather Tortoise! 

13. Judge Fox sat in the shade, leaning 
against the stone. With a wise smile he said 
to the hare, ^* The race is not always to the 
swift.^^ 
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MINERVA 
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1. A long time ago the people believed 
there were a gi-eat many gods. They 
thought these gods lived upon a mountain, 
above the clouds. 

2. They thought the gods could do any- 
thing they wished. 

3. The wisest goddess was named Minerva. 
She knew how^ to do everything and had 
taught people how to do many things. , 

4. But no human had yet learned to do 
things as well as the goddess. 

5. With the needle she could do the 
most beautiful work that was ever seen. 
She could weave cloth as fine as a 
spider's web, and as beautiful as the sum- 
mer sky. 

6. This is a story of Minerva and Arachne. 
Arachne, who was not a goddess, but a 
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maiden, said she could do as beautiful work 
as Minerva. 

7. Some one told Minerva what Arachne 
had said and Minerva did not like it. 

8. So Minerva dressed as an old woman, 
and went to see Arachne. 

9. She asked Arachne if she could do as 
nice work as a goddess. Poor Arachne did 
not know she was talking to Minerva. She 
said she could. 

10. Then Minerva threw off her cloak, and 
Arachne saw that she was talking to the 
goddess. 

11. Arachne still said she could do as nice 
work as Minerva. 

12. Minerva said, ^^ We shall each weave a 
piece of cloth, and let the gods say which 
is the better.^^ 

13. They both went to work. 

14. How fast their pieces grew, and how 
beautiful they were! 

15. When they were done, Arachne^s piece 
was so fine that Minerva hei-self stopped to 
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praise and admire it. But every one could see 
that Minerva^s work was far more beautiful. 

16. Still Arachne was stubborn, and said 
her own piece was more beautiful than 
Minerva^s. To punish her Minerva struck 
Arachne with her shuttle and changed the 
maiden into a spider and said, ^^You shall 
always spin." 

17. When you see a spider spinning her 
web, you may think of this story. 

COUNTING RHYME 



1. One, two 
Buckle my shoe. 

2. Three, four 
Shut the door. 

3. Five, six 
Pick up sticks. 

4. Seven, eight 

Lay them straight, 
6. Nine, ten 
A good fat hen. 
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BA-A, BA-A, BLACK SHEEP 

1. Ba-a, ba-a, black sheep, 
Have yoii any wool? 
Yes, sir; yes, sir; 
Three bags full: 



3. One for my master, 

And one for my dame, 

And one for the little boy 

Who lives in the lane. 
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THE LION AND THE SHEPHERD 
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1. A lion, roaring through the forest in 
search of prey, trod upon a thorn that 
pierced his foot. Try as he would he could 
not remove the thorn. 

2. Day after day the foot swelled and be- 
came more painful. The fierce lion grew 
tame and humble. One day he came upon 
a shepherd herding his flock. 

3. At first the shepherd was very much 
frightened. But, as the lion limped slowly 
toward him, he saw that the beast was 
wounded. 

4. The lion came up and placed his paw 
in the shepherd's lap. If he could have 
talked he could not have said more plainly, 
^^ Please help me out of my i)ain.^^ 
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6. The shepherd looked at the paw very 
carefully and handled it gently. He found 
the thorn and drew it out. 

6. The lion went away greatly pleased. In 
a few days his paw was well. 

7. Some time after that, some enemies of 
the shepherd charged him with stealing sheep 
and he was thrown into prison. 

8. At the trial, these enemies swore the 
lies that they had told, and the court said 
the poor shepherd was guilty. He was 
taken by the soldiers and thrown to the 
lions. 

9. The first lion to come up to the shepherd 
was the one that had been wounded by the 
thorn in his foot. He had been caught in 
the forest and was now kept in a great 
cage. 

10. Just before he sprang upon the shep- 
herd, he saw this was his old friend who had 
helped him in trouble. In place of tearing 
the shepherd limb from limb, he came up and 
placed his paw in the shepherd's lap. He 
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would not let the other lions hurt the shep- 
herd. 

11. When the king heard this, he had the 
lion carried back to the forest and set free. 
He sent a pardon to the shepherd, who went 
back to his flocks. 

THE TWO BIRDS 

There were two birds sat on a stone, 
One flew away, and then there was one ; 
The other flew after, and then there was 

none, 
And so the poor stone was left all alone. 

Of these two birds one back again flew. 
The other came after, and then there were 

two; 
Said one to the other, ^^Pray, how do you 

do?^^ 
"Very well, thank you; and, pray how do 

you?^^ 
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THE BOY WHO CRIED WOLF 

field cried wolve? re'ally cryKng 
scare wolf fri^At seized working 

1. A boy was set to care for some sheep. 
Some men were working in a field near by. 
They told him to call them if the wolves 
came. 

2. He thought it would be a great joke to 
scare them. He cried out at the top of his 
voice, '' Wolf ! Wolf ! Wolf ! '' 

3. The men came running with clubs in 
their hands to fight the wolves. *^ Where are 
the wolves? " they asked. The boy laughed. 
^' I just wanted to scare you/^ he said. 

4. The men went back to their work. In 
an hour or so he again cried ^^ Wolf! Wolf! 
Wolf! ^' The men came running with clubs 
in their hands to fight the wolves. "Where 
are the wolves?^' they said. The boy 
laughed. "I just wanted to scare you/' he 
said. 
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5. The men went back to their work. In 
an hour or so he again cried, ^' Wolf! Wolf! 
Wolf!^^ 

'' That boy is just trying to scare us again/^ 
they said, and they went on with their work. 

6. But this time the wolves were really 
there. They seized and killed many of the 
poor sheep, who were left at their mercy. 
The boy, in great fright, ran crying to the 
men and told them what had taken place. 

7. ^^You see who really got scared,^^ said 
the men. '^ Only your own folly is to blame 
for the loss of your father's poor sheep and 
for your great fright.^^ 

BLOW, WIND, BLOWl 

Blow, wind, blow! 

Go,, mill, go ! 
That the miller may grind his corn; 

That the baker may take it, 

And into rolls make it. 
And send us some hot in the morn. 
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WILLIAM TELL 

marks'man dis'tang^ cru'el 

coiin'try a-fraid' to-geth'er 

1. In a far-away country lived a cruel 
King. He set his cap upon a pole in a pub- 
lic place and said that all who passed must 
bow to it. 

2. One day William Tell passed by the cap 
upon the pole. Soldiers told him to bow to 
the cap. But Tell held his head high and 
walked by. The soldiers said they must 
bring him before the King if he did not bow 
his head. 

3. Tell was a hunter. He was said to be 
the best marksman in his country. His 
home was far away, high up in the mountains 
where he heard little of kings and laws. He 
was proud of being a free man. 

4. Tell said to the soldiers that he would 
not bow to the King^s cap nor to the King 
himself. 
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5. The soldiers seized him and brought him 
before the King. The King was very angry. 
He thought of a strange way to punish Tell. 

6. The King told Tell's little son to stand 
under a great tree that was quite a distance 
from the cap and pole. An apple was placed 
upon his head. Tell was told to take his 
stand at the cap and pole, facing his son. 

7. ^^Now/' said the King, ^4f you shoot the 
apple on your son's head I shall set both of 
you free ; if you do not, you shall die/^ 

8. How must the father have felt? If the 
son, under the gaze of the great crowd, 
moved, he must miss. If his own aim should 
not be true, he might kill his own son. 

9. He looked at his son. The boy smiled 
back at him ; he was not in the least 
afraid. 

10. Tell drew his arrow to the head, took 
aim, and let it go. It went straight through 
the core of the apple and stuck in the tree. 

11. A great shout went up from the crowd. 
Tell put his hand to his head. He felt very 
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faint, and came near falling. An arrow 
dropped from under his coat. 

12. ''Why did you hide that arrow ?^^ asked 
the King. 

"To kill you, cruel King, had I slain my 
son.^' 

13. The little boy ran to his father's side. 
Tell caught him by the hand and together 
they went back to the mountains where their 
lives could be happy and free. 

A LITTLE PIG FOUND 

A little pig found a fifty-dollar note, 
And purchased a hat and a very fine coat, 
With trousers, and stockings, and shoes, 
Cravat, and shirt-collar, and gold-headed 

cane; 
Then, proud as could be, did he march up 
the lane; 
Said he, "I shall hear all the news.'^ 
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THE MARRIAGE OF COCK ROBIN AND 
JENNY WREN 



mar'riage wren roun'de-lay neigh'hov^ 

red'breast gallant nmtlf curVant 

gold'finch pea'cock d6fjf(?d d^-clar^d'. 

1. It was on a merry time, 

When Jenny Wren was young, 
So neatly as she danced. 

And so sweetly as she simg — 

2. Robin Redbreast lost his heart — 

He was a gallant bird; 
He doffed his hat to Jenny, 
And thus to her he said: 
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3. "My dearest Jenny Wren, 

If you will but be mine, 
You shall dine on cherry-pie, 
And drink nice currant-wine. 

4. "I'll dress you like a Goldfinch, 

Or like a Peacock, gay; 

So if you'll have me, Jenny, 

Let us appoint the day/' 

5. Jenny blushed behind her fan. 

And thus declared her mind: 
"Then let it be to-morrow, Bob ; 
I take your oiFer kind. 

6. " Cherry-pie is very good ; 

So is currant-wine ; 
But I will wear my brow^n gow^n, 
And never dress too fine." 

7. Robin rose up early, 

At the break of day; 
He flew to Jenny Wren's house. 
To sing a roundelay. 
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8. He met the Cock and Hen, 

And bade the Cock declare, 
This was his wedding-day 
With Jenny Wren the fair. 

9. The Cock then blew his horn, 

To let the neighbors know 
This was Robin's wedding-day, 
And they might see the show. 
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THE FOX AND THE GRAPES 

huw'gry pur'pk clim6 chick'en? 

rab'bits feast nec'ta(e)r sour 

clus'terg 6-ver-head' fretTul be-lit'tk 

1. A hungry fox hunted day after day for 
food. He could find nothing. The chick- 
ens flew high in the tree to roost and he 
could not get them. The rabbits watched 
for him and, when they saw him, hid in the 
ground. All the live things kept out of his 
way. 

2. One day, when running through a farm- 
er's garden, he came upon some grapes 
upon an arbor. They hung in rich clusters 
from above. He thought of the great feast 
he would have; he thought of the soft pulp 
and the sweet nectar. He really felt very 
much better just from thinking of it. 

3. The largest cluster of fine, large, purple 
grapes hung just overhead. He gave a great 
spring, and tried to catch it with his paws. 
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But he fell short a foot or two. He tried 
again, but he did not reach it. Then he 
stepped back a little ways, and ran and 
jumped as high as ever he could. It was 
no use; he could not reach this bunch. 

4. Then he tried another bunch that did 
not seem quite so high. On this he failed, 
too. Then he tried each one in turn. He 
could not jump high enough to reach any 
of them. By no means could he reach the 
grapes. 

5. He became angry and fretful. He turned 
away, finding fault. ''The old grapes are 
sour, anyhow/^ he said. He fell into the fault 
of belittling the things he could not get. 

THE DOVE SAYS, **COO, COO** 

The dove says, "Coo, coo, what shall I do? 

I can scarce maintain two.^^ 

''Pooh! pooh!^' says the wren, "I have got 

ten, 
And keep them all like gentlemen.^' 
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THE FAITHFUL KITTEN 

te^r§ awnt's fB^thTul ap-pear'an?^ 

kifch'en Govi^in hur'ri^'d dis-ap-point'ed 
playmate per-haps' sev'er-al as-toii1sh^d 

Part One 

1. One day Rob ran around the house to 
the front door. There, on the doorstep, 
sat a strange kitten. 

2. Rob sat down by the kitten and looked 
it over. Poor kitty seemed very sad. His 
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fur was soiled, a piece of his tail was gone, 
and there were tears in his eyes. 

3. Rob took the kitten in his arms and 
carried it to the kitchen. He begged a 
saucer of milk from his mother, and gave 
it to the kitty. Then he got some warm 
water and gave it a bath. 

4. After this the kitty was taken to the 
sitting-room and placed upon a soft, warm 
rug. He soon fell asleep. 

5. Rob's mother spoke of the kitty while 
he slept. To Rob she said, "My son, you 
must not keep the kitten long. You have 
a dog and a pony, and we do not wish a 
cat. You may keep him to-day, and then 
you must take him over to your aunt's and 
give him to your cousin May. You know 
May wants a kitten, and perhaps she will 
take this one.'' 

6. When the kitten waked up he felt very 
w^ell indeed. He w^alked all over the house 
and looked in every room. Pretty soon he 
found Rob playing in the back yard. He 
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joined in Rob's play, and they had a great 
romp. He ran after the marbles Rob shot. 
He caught liold of the top Rob spun and 
burned his paws. When Rob tried to fly 
his kite, kitty 
caught hold of the 
tail with his claws 
and was lifted 
off the ground. 

7. That night 

Rob took kitty 

to bed with him, 

and they slept 

very soundly side 

by side. 

Part Two 

8. The next morning Rob's mother sent 
him with the kitty to May. May lived 

•several blocks away, on another street. She 
was not very well pleased with kitty's ap- 
pearance but, when Rob told of finding him 
on the doorstep and of his playful nature, 
she agreed to give him a home. 
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9. Rob went home feeling very much dis- 
appointed. He was sorry to part with the 
kitty. The more he thought of it, the worse 
he felt. As he opened the gate, the tears 
stood in his eyes. But when he looked at 
the house he was very much astonished. 
There sat Kitty on the doorstep just as he 
had that first morning. 

10. Rob was delighted, and ran to his 
mother with kitty in his arms. 

11. His mother told Rob he could keep 
the kitty another day, but the next morning 
he must take him back to May and ask her to 
shut him up in a room till Rob got home. 

12. So Rob and the kitty played together 
that day and slept together that night. The 
next morning Rob took him to May and told 
her to shut him in a room. 

13. Rob felt very sorry to have to shut, 
kitty up in a room, and he walked home 
very much disappointed in losing his new 
playmate. As he opened the gate he felt 
very much like crying, But when he looked 
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at the house he was very much astonished. 
There sat Kitty on the doorstep just as he 
had that first morning. 

14. That night the matter was explained to 
Rob's papa. He thought that when May 
shut the door she left a window open, and 
Kitty jumped out and hurried home. 

15. ^^Cats/' said papa, ^^have a strange 
power of telling directions. It is almost im- 
possible to lose them or keep them from 
returning to a home they like. To-morrow 
you must put Kitty in a sack so that he can- 
not see, and when you and mother come down 
in town to my office you must bring him with 
you. I will take care of him, and you may 
play with him, when you come to see me.^^ 

16. So the next morning Rob put Kitty in a 
sack, and then put him in a valise so that he 
could not see anything. Then Rob and his 
mother got on a street-car and went to his 
papa's office. 

17. After a little visit, they left Kitty in the 
office and went to a store to do some shop- 
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ping. When they got off the car, late that 
afternoon, and looked at the house, they were 
very much astonished. There sat Kitty 
on the doorstep just as he had that first 
morning. 

18. That night Papa said, " Mother, I think 
you had better give up and let Rob keep 
Kitty here.'' 

^^Yes,'' said mother, ^^I am sure I had. 
He is a dear, faithful Kitty.'' 

^^I am so glad," said Rob. 

Kitty jumped up in Rob's lap and purred a 
song of delight. 

OLD KING COLE 

Old King Cole 

Was a merry old soul. 

And a merry old soul was he; 

He called for his pipe. 

And he called for his bowl. 

And he called for his fiddlers three. 
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Spar'roi^ 


clerk 


mo2^rii'er 


be-ca^^§^' 


shroud 


Lin'net 


jt?sa/m 


fkve'weU. 


shovel 


fetch 


chief 





1. Who killed Cock Robin? 
^^I/' said the Sparrow, 
^^With my bow and arrow, 
I killed Cock Robin.'^ 




2. Who saw him die ? 
''i;' said the Fly, 
^^With my little eye, 
And I saw him die." 

4 



so 
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3. Who caught his blood? 
- 1," said the Fish, 
^^With my little dish, 
And I caught his blood/ 



4. Who made his shroud? 
^a/' said the Beetle, 
^'With my little needle, 
And I made his shroud/^ 
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5. Who shall dig his grave? 
*a/' said the Owl, 
^^With my spade and shov'l, 
And I'll dig his grave/' 




X^'f^-^'^^- *-A^:</v^ ^^^^:-'^/^r,^-:v. 



6. Who'll be the parson? 
^a/' said the Rook, 
With my little book, 
And ril be the parson/ 
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7. Who'll be the clerk ? 
"I/' said the Lark, 
^^ If it's not in the dark, 
And I'll be the clerk/^ 



8. Who'll carry him to his grave? 
^a/' said the Kite, 
^^If it's not in the night, 
And I'll carry him to his grave/ 



9. Who'll carry the link? 
^^I,'^ said the Linnet, 
^^I'll fetch it in a minute, 
And I'll carry the link." 



10. Who'll be the chief mourner? 
^a," said the Dove, 
^^I mourn for my love. 
And I'll be the chief mourner/' 
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11. Who'll sing a ps^alin ? 
*^I/^^ said the Thrush, 
As she sat in a husli, 

''And ril sinn; a ]>sahn.'' 

12. And who'll toll the bell? 

^- 1/' said the Bull, 
''Because I can pull;" 
And so, Cock Robin, Fare- 
well 
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POCAHONTAS 

village Iiid'ian§ cap'tain prin'9es5 

Po-ca-hon'tas P6w-ha-tan' warViffrg A^ugh't^r. 
set71er§ hugHband 

Part One 

1. Many years ago, when there was only 
one white village in the country, the Indians 
lived in great numbers in the forest. The 
name of the village was Jamestown,, and its 
chief man was Captain John Smith, who was 
a brave soldier. 

2. One time Captain Smith became lost in 
the forest, far away from the village. The 
Indians found him, seized him and bound 
him. They brought him before their great 
chief, Powhatan. 

3. Powhatan said the white chief must die. 
A large stone was brought. Smith, bound 
hand and foot, was laid on the ground with 
his head on this stone. Indians came with 
great war clubs to dash out his brains, 
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POCAHONTAS SAVES CAPTAIN SMITH 

4. Just as the warriors were about to 
strike, Pocahontas, a little daughter of 
Powhatan, ran to Smith, clasped her arms 
about him, and laid her head on his. The 
warriors could not kill Smith without killing 
the chiefs daughter. 

5. Pocahontas was very dear to Powhatan, 
He could never refuse her anything. He 
made the warriors put away their clubs. 
Smith was unboimd and set free. 
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Part Two 

6. Some years after this^ after Captain 
Smith had left the country, Pocahontas was 
seized by a party of white men. She was 
now grown to be a young woman, and was a 
beautiful Indian Princess. 
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7. One of the white men fell in love with 
her, and asked her to be his wife. After 
they were married they sailed across the 
ocean and went on a visit to the great city of 
London, 
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8. It was from this city that many of the 
white men had come. It had been the home 
of John Rolfe, her husband, and also of 
Captain John Smith. 

». Captain Smith came to see her, and 
brought many of his friends to see her. She 
met the King and many of the great people 
of the city. She had a very fine time in the 
white man's country. 

10. Powhatan became the firm friend of the 
white men because his daughter was the be- 
loved wife of one of them. As long as she' 
lived the Indians were at peace with the 
settlers. 

I'LL SING YOU A SONG 

I'll sing you a song, 

Though not very long, 

Yet I think it's as pretty as any; 

Put your hand in your purse. 

You'll never be worse. 

And give the poor singer a penny. 
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A RIDDLE 



As I was going to St. Ives, 
I met a man with seven wives; 
Every wife had seven sacks, 
Every sack had seven cats, 
Each cat had seven kits ; 
Kits, cats, sacks and wives. 
How many were going to St. Ives ? 
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THE THREE BEARS 




mdn'ey 


fil/ed 


en-joy'(joi) 


mid'dk-slz^d 


smiled 


b6«^l 


soup 


st4ir§ 


depths 


bwilt 


taste 
sur-prl§e' 

Part One 


sdmel)6d-y 



1. This is a story of a family of bears that 
lived in a wood. They worked hard, saved 
their money and built themselves a Snug 
Home. They wished for nothing but to en- 
joy their Snug Home in peace and quiet. 

2. The family was made up of the Father 
Bear, who was a Great Huge Bear, and the 
Mother Bear, who was a Middle-sized Bear, 
and their young son, who was a Wee Little 
Cub. 

3. Their Snug Home was fitted up with 
snug things. The Great Huge Bear, had a 
great, huge chair, the Middle-sized Bear had 
a middle-sized chair, and the Wee Little Cub 
had a wee^ little chair, The Great Huge 
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Bear had a great, huge bowl to eat his soup 
from, the Middle-sized Bear had a middle- 
sized bowl, and the Wee Little Cub, had a 
wee, little bowl. The Great Huge Bear had 
a great, huge bed, the Middle-sized Bear had 
a middle-sized bed, and the Wee Little Cub 
had a wee, little bed. 

4. So you see that each bear had things 
that fitted his size and suited his taste. That 
is why we say they had a Snug Home. 

5. You see, by this time, that the bears 
liked to have things just right. So one day, 
when they found the soup in their bowls 
too hot, they walked out of the house to 
the spring and sat down in the shade to 
wait till it should cool. 

Part Two 

6. Not far away from the wood lived a 
sweet little girl named Golden Hair. She 
had always wished to see the wood, but 
had been told to keep aw-ay from it. Some 
people said there were bears in it. 

7. One day she ran to the edge of th^ wood 
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and looked in. She saw no bears nor any- 
thing to hurt her. So she went on into its 
depths and walked about where she pleased. 

8. After a time she came to a snug little 
house under a great tree. She saw no one 
about, so she went up to the window and 
looked in. She must have looked in at the 
front window just as the bears walked out 
of the back door. 

9. She saw no one, but she saw three bowls 
of soup on the dinner table. So she opened 
the front door and walked in. 

10. She tasted the soup in the great, huge 
bowl and it was too hot. She tasted the 
soup in the middle-sized bowl and it was too 
cold. She tasted the soup in the wee, little 
bowl and it was just right. She ate it all. 

11. Then she sat down in the great, huge 
chair and it was too hard. Then she sat 
down in the middle-sized chair and it was too 
soft. Then she sat down in the wee, little 
chair and it was just right. So she sat in the 
wee, little chair till she broke the bottom out. 
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12. Then she went up stairs. She tried the 
great, huge bed and it was too hard. She 
tried the middle-sized bed and it was too 
soft. She tried the wee, little bed and it 
was just right. So she laid down in it and 
fell fast asleep. 

Part Three 

13. After a time the three bears rose and 
went back to their Snug Home. 

14. Think of their surprise when they came 
to the dinner table. Some one had left a 
spoon in each soup-bowl. 

15. ^^ Somebody has been tasting my soup,^^ 
said the Great Huge Bear in a great, huge 
voice. ^^ Somebody has been tasting my 
soup,^' said the Middle-sized Bear in a mid- 
dle-sized voice. "Somebody has been tast- 
ing my soup and has eaten it all up,^^ said 
the Wee Little Cub in a wee, little voice. 

16. Their chairs had been moved from their 
places. 

" Somebody has been sitting in my chair,'^ 
said the Great Huge Bear in a great, huge voice. 
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" Somebody has been sitting in my chair/' 
said the Middle-sized Bear in a middle-sized 
voice. 

"Somebody has been sitting in my chair 
and has sat the bottom out/^ said the Wee 
Little Cub in a wee, little voice. 




17. Then the three bears ran upstairs. 

"Somebody has been lying in my bed/' 
said the Great Huge Bear in a great, huge 
voice. 

" Somebody has been lying in my bed/' said 
the Middle-sized Bear in a middle-sized voice. 
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^^ Somebody has been lying in my bed, 
and here she is fast asleep,'' said the Wee 
Little Cub in a wee, little voice. 

18. Just then Golden Hair awoke. She 
saw the Three Bears bending over her. She 
sprang out of bed, jumped 
through the window and 
ran out of the wood as 
fast as she could go. 

19. The Three Bears went 
down stairs laughino;. 

^^ Ho, ho,^' laughed the Great Huge Bear 
in a great, huge voice. 

^^Ha, ha," laughed the Middle-sized Bear 
in a middle-sized voice. 

'' Hee, hee," laughed the Wee Little Cub 
in a wee, little voice. 

20. They got more soup and ate their din- 
ners. They wished for nothing but to enjoy 
their Snug Home in peace and quiet. 
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THE HOLY CHILD 

Part One 

wdn'der-ful tid'ing§ Bethle-hem f^ithTul 

hap'pened manager search ^e^^rsed 

village SaVior (yur) cam'els dreadful 

glo'ri-oiis haste wo(u)r'ship Egypt 

1. This story is more wonderful than any 
fairy tale that ever could be told. It is a 
true, true story, and you shall learn more of 
it when you are older. 

2. These things happened nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, in a little village in a far away 
country. 

3. In that country there were many shep- 
herds. One clear, still night some of these 
shepherds were watching their flocks on the 
low hills near the village. 

4. All at once, a great blaze of light shone 
down from the sky. It was so bright that 
the shepherds could not look at it. They fell 
upon the ground, in great fear, and hid their 
faces. 
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5. But scon a glorious angel stood in the 
midst of the light. He spoke to the shep- 
herds and his voice was clear and sweet. 

6. He said, ^^ Fear not for I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be for all 
people.^' 

7. The angel told the shepherds to go to 
the village, and they should find a little baby. 
He said, ^^ Ye shall find the babe in a man- 
ger.^^ He told them that the child was the 
Christ, and that he would be a King and 
Savior. 

8. When the great angel had finished speak- 
ing, he rose again to the sky. Then the light 
was filled with thousands of angels that came 
with shining and flashing wings. These an- 
gels sang, " Peace on earth, good will toward 
men." The music was the sweetest this world 
has ever heard. 

9. People had long been looking for the 
Christ to come. So the shepherds knew the 
angel spoke the truth, and they went in haste 
to Bethlehem. 
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THE HOLY FAMILY 
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10. A beautiful star led the way, and stood 
over a stable in a cave. The shepherds went 
in and found Mary and her little babe. 

11. People had thought that the Christ was 
to come as a mighty King and ruler. This 
child was poor and lowly, yet his mother 
knew he was to be the Savior. The shep- 
herds also knew they had found the child 
of whom the angel sang. 

Part Two 

12. Now, in a country far from this village, 
there lived some wise men who looked for 
the coming of Christ. God told them that 
this was the time that Christ should come. 
He told them to go search for the Holy 
Child. 

13. He sent a bright star to travel before 
them. The star was to lead the way to the 
baby's home. So for many, many days these 
wise men traveled, always keeping their eyes 
on the star. 

14. They rode on camels, and carried rich 
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gifts for the child. At last the star stopped 
over a city. 

15. The wise men went into the city. They 
asked of every one, ^' Where is the King that 
is born ? We have seen his star in the east, 
and have come to worship him." 

Part Three 

16. The King in the city was a wicked and 
cruel man. He heard of the coming of the 
wise men, and of the questions they were 
asking the people. 

17. King Herod was troubled, for he did 
not like to think of there being another king. 
He wished to have all the power for himself. 

18. So he called together the wisest men of 
the city. He asked them where the Christ- 
King should be born. They said, ^^ In Bethle- 
hem, for so it is written.^^ 

19. Then King Herod sent for the three 
strangers who were looking for the child. 
He told them to go at once to Bethlehem. 

20. ^^ Find the young child," he said, ^^ then 
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come again and tell me, so that I, also, may 
go and worship him/^ But Herod did not 
mean what he said. In his heart he knew he 
would kill the child, if it could be found. 
Herod was afraid that some day when the 
child grew up he would take the kingdom 
for himself. This was an old story well 
known to the people. 

Part Four 

21. The wise men left the city, and went in 
haste toward Bethlehem. The bright star 
again led the way before them. Again it 
stopped over the lowly house where Mary 
was resting with her child as it had done 
for the faithful shepherds. Then the travel- 
ers ceased from their journey. 

22. The wise men went where the baby 
was with its mother. They knew he was 
the one they came to find. They fell upon 
their knees, and placed their rich gifts at 
the mother^s feet. 

23. When they were ready to leave, an an- 
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gel came to them in a dream. The angel told 
the wise men not to go back to the. city to 



King Herod. 



Then thev knew that the King; 
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w^anted to find the child to kill him. So they 
went back into their own country by another 
way. 

Part Five 

24. The King was very angry when the 
wise men did not return to him. He made 
up his mind to do a most wicked and most 
dreadful thing. 

25. He sent word that all the boy babies 
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in that village must be killed. None should 
live. In this way King Herod thought to 
get rid of the child he feared. 

2(). But God would not let this be so. He 
told the Christ-Child's mother and father to 
take their baby and go into another country. 
They fled to Egypt, and the child's life was 
saved. 

27. After some time the cruel King died. 
Then the father and mother and Holy Child 
came back to their own country. The child 
grew up to be the man you learn about in 
the Bible. He was the Christ, and is the 
Savior of the world. 
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THE WOLF SPEAKS TO KED RIDING HOOD 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 

graiid'mdtfa-er dimpling Wten 

ne«r'er pre§'ents stream 

fee'hle ]2iugh{f)'mg cot'tag^ 

any-one (enyVun) 

Part One 

1. In a little village far away, there lived a 
little girl. She was a sweet, pretty child, 
wdth dimpling cheeks and laughing eyes, and 
was beloved by all who knew her. 

2. She had a grandmother who lived in a 
cottage on the other side of the wood. 
Grandmother was very fond of the httle girl 
and gave her many nice presents. 

3. Among these gifts was a red riding 
hood. The little girl liked the hood so well, 
and wore it so much, that she came to be 
called '^Little Red Riding Hood.'^ 

4. One day her mother called her. ^'My 
dear,^^ said the mother, "your grandmother 
is sick and I wish you to take her something 
to eat. I have baked a cake and made some 
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sweet fresh butter for her. Get a basket in 
which to carry them, put on your hood and 
run along to your grandmother's/^ 

5. Little Red Riding Hood put the things in 
her basket, her hood on her head, and started 
down the path through the woods. 

6. She had not gone very far before she 
met a Great Gray Wolf sitting by the side of 
the road. He called out, ^^Good morning, 
Little Red Riding Hood.'' 

7. He would have liked to spring upon her 
and eat her up on the spot. He did not do 
so because some men were cutting wood near 
by and he feared they would kill him. 

8. Little Red Riding Hood thought no evil 
of anyone and had no fear for herself. She 
said in a most friendly way with the dimples 
playing in her cheeks, ^^Good morning. 
Master Wolf." 

9. '' Where are you going?'' asked the Wolf. 

10. '' I am going to my grandmother's," said 
Little Red Riding Hood. ^'She is sick and I 
am taking her some cake and butter," 
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11. " Where does your poor, .sick grand- 
mother Hve ? " asked the Great Gray Wolf. 

13. ^^The first house the other side of the 
mill beyond the wood/' said Little Red Riding 
Hood. 

13. ^' If she is sick I will go to see her too/' 
said the Great Gray Wolf. ^' You go by that 
road and I will take this and we will see 
which of us gets there first." 

14. The Great Gray Wolf knew that his 
way was the nearer. He ran through the 
woods, crossed the bridge over a stream, 
swam the pond, and then he was at the 
old mill. 

15. He walked up to the grandmother's 
door and knocked w^ith his great paw, 
Thump! Thump! 

^^Who is there?" called grandmother. 

16. The Great Gray Wolf tried to make his 
voice soft and clear. '' It is Little Red 
Riding Hood. I have come with some cake 
and butter that mother sent you." 

n. ^^Pull the string and the latch will fly 
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up and the door will open/^ said grandmother, 
in a feeble voice. 

18. The Great Gray Wolf pulled the string 
and in he went. Without a word he sprang 
upon grandmother and ate her up. 

19. He was still hungry, for he had not 
eaten anything for three days. He shut the 
door, put on grandmother's cap and gown 
and got in her bed. Then he laughed to 
think what a trick he would play on Little 
Red Riding Hood. 

Part Two 

20. AH this time Little Red Riding Hood 
was on her way through the wood. The 
sun shone brightly, the air was warm and 
soft and the child was happy. 

21. In a shady place she plucked some 
flowers and laid them in her basket. A 
little bird flew around her head and sang 
to her. She gave him some crumbs from 
her basket and sang, as happy as he. 

22. Soon she came upon an old woman 
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who was digging plants from the ground. 
"Let me fill your basket/^ said Little Red 
Riding Hood. She gave her the bread and 
butter she had brought to eat on the way. 

23. "Thank you, Red Riding Hood/' said 
the old woman, " you are a dear, kind child. 
If you meet a hunter^ dressed in green, tell 
him I told you there is game abroad.^' 

24. Soon she came to a pool of water so 
green that it looked like grass. By it stood 
a man dressed in green clothes, with a green 
cap on his head and green leaves in his cap. 
In his hand was a bow and an arrow. He 
smiled in a friendly way as Little Red Riding 
Hood came up. 

25. "Good morning, Mr. Green Hunter," 
she said. " I met a kind old woman in the 
forest who told me to tell you that there is 
game abroad. '^ 

26. The hunter nodded. He put his ear to 
the ground to listen. Then he put an arrow 
in his bow, Then he walked away through 
the forest. 
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Part Three 

27. At last Little Red Riding Hood passed 
the mill and came to her grandmother's 
cottage. She raised her little hand and 
knocked. ^^Tap! Tap!'^ 
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28. ^^Who is there? ''said the Great Gray 
Wolf in the smallest voice he had. 
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29. But the voice did not sound like grand- 
mother's, and Little Red Riding Hood said 
to herself, ^^Grandmother is hoarse from a 
cold." Then she answered, ^^It is I, Little 
Red Riding Hood. I have come to bring 
you some cake and butter, dear grand- 
mother." 




RED RIDING HOOD FINDS HER GUANDMOTHEll IN BED 



30. ^^ Pull the string and the latch will fly 
up and the door will open," said the Great 
Gray Wolf in his smallest voice. Little Red 
Riding Hood pulled the string and at once 
walked into the cottage. 

31. '' Put the basket on the table and come 

6 
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here and give me a kiss/^ said the Great 
Gray Wolf in his smallest voice. 

82. Little Red Riding Hood put the basket 
on the table and came over to the bed. She 
stopped at the bedside. She was astonished 
to see how her grandmother was changed. 

83. ^^ Why, grandmother/^ she said, ^^ what 
long arms you have.^^ 

^^The better to hug you, my dear,^^ said 
the Great Gray Wolf. 

34. ^^And, grandmother, what long ears 
you have.^^ 

^^The better to hear you, my dear.^' 

35. ^^And, grandmother, what sharp eyes 
you have.^^ 

^^ The better to see you, my dear.^^ 

36. "And, grandmother, what big teeth 
you have.^^ 

^^ The better to eat you, my dear/^ 

37. He was just going to spring upon Little 
Red Riding Hood and eat her up, when the 
little bird who was watching through the 
window whistled, " Tweet, tweet.^' By this 
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the Green Hunter, who was waiting outside, 
knew it was time to act. He shot an arrow 
straight through the Great Gray Wolfs 
heart and killed him on the spot. 

88. Little Red Riding Hood was frightened 
almost to death, but the good Green Hunter 
quieted her fears. He took her by the hand 
and brought her to her mother. 

COME, MY CHILDREN, COME AWAY 

Come, my children, come-away, 
For the sun shines bright to-day; 
Little children, come with me. 
Birds and brooks and posies see; 
Get your hats and come away. 
For it is a pleasant day. 

Bring the hoop, and bring the ball. 

Come with happy faces all; 

Let us make a merry ring. 

Talk and laugh, and dance and sing. 

Quickly, quickly, come away, 

For it is a pleasant day. 
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VIRGINIA DARE 

o'cean (shan) English-men Vir-gin'ia 

set'tk-ment iam'i-lie§ mam'land 

sa^^or9 Raleigh (la) inland. 

1. Many, many years ago no one lived on 
this side of the world but red men. White 
people lived on the other side of the world. 

2. A great ocean lies between the other 
side and this side. In time brave men came 
across this great ocean in their ships, and 
saw this land and the red men who lived in it. 

3. At that time it took months to sail 
across this ocean. But, when the first sailors 
got back to their own side, and told what 
they had seen, others wanted to come. 

4. Other ships were fitted out to visit this 
new land. At first those who came did not 
intend to stay. They hoped to find gold and 
gems and sail home rich. 

5. They found only red men and a wild 
country. Some thought if they could stay a 
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long time and go far into the new country 
they would find the gold and gems. 

6. But in order to stay a long time, they 
must have homes and something to eat. So 
they built log-houses and made farms. 

7. Slowly the number of white men grew. 
At first only men came over. But, after a 
long time, men came over with their families. 

8. These people who came to make their 
homes here were called settlers, and their 
groups of houses and farms were called settle- 
ments. 

9. A rich Englishman named Raleigh sent 
some ships full of people to this country to 
make a settlement. They landed on an island 
not far out in the ocean from the state we 
now call Virginia. 

10. The settlers built some log-houses. But 
in place of making farms and growing things 
to eat, they spent the time hunting for pearls 
and gold. When some ships came along 
bound for the other side, they sailed for home. 

U. The next year Raleigh sent more people 
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to the Island. These people took the log- 
houses that had been left the year before. 
They began farming, and did not waste their 
time. 

12. In one of these log-houses a little girl 
was born. She was the first baby of English 
parents born in the New World. Her name 
was Virginia Dare. The Governor of the set- 
tlement was her grandfather. 

13. After a time the grandfather had to go 
back home to get things for the settlers. He 
found his country at war, and he could not 
return to the island for three years. 

14. When he did get back, he could not find 
any trace of Virginia Dare. Her parents and 
all the settlers were gone. Only the empty 
houses stood as before. No word was ever 
heard of any of the settlers. 

15. Were they killed by the red men ? Did 
they try to go back to the other side, and 
were they lost at sea? Did they cross over 
to the main-land and starve to death ? 

16. No one knows, Was uot this a, sad fate 
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for the first baby of our race in the New 
World? 



SIMPLE SIMON MET A PIEMAN. 

1. Simple Simon met a pieman 

Going to the fair; 
Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
^^Let me taste your ware/^ 

2. Says the pieman to Simple Simon, 

" Show me first your penny ; " 
Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
"Indeed I have not any/^ 

3. Simple Simon went a-fishing 

For to catch a whale; 
All the water he had got 
Was in his mother's pail. 

4. Simple Simon went to look 

If plums grew on a thistle ; 
He pricked his fingers very much, 
Which made poor Simon whistle. 
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WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY? 

By Alfred Tennyson 

What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day ? 
Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away. 
Birdie, rest a little longer. 
Till the little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a little longer. 
Then she flies away. 

What does little baby say, 
In her bed at peep of day ? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
Let me rise and fly away. 
Baby, sleep a little longer. 
Till the little limbs are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer. 
Baby, too, shall fly away. 
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HOW JAMIE RAN AWAY 

driv'ing big'gest car'riag<? 
to-geth'er min'w(i)te car'ry-ing 



rab'bit crii'el headlong ev'er-y-bod-y 

Part One 

1. Jamie ran down to the big front gate. 
He put his little face to the iron bars, and 
looked out between them. His mother had 
just driven away. 
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2. Jamie was just five. He had never been 
out of that, big gate alone. Nurse or papa 
or mama always went with him, and took 
him where they wished to go. 

3. He wanted to go alone. He wanted to 
see a Giant. He wanted to see the House 
that Jack Built. He wanted to see Brother 
Rabbit and ask him about the ^^Tar Baby.'' 
He wanted to see the ships come in. 

4. He wanted to see the wood where The 
Three Bears lived. He did not want to go in 
the wood. Oh, dear, no. He just wanted to 
stand at the edge and peep far in. 

5. Papa was ahvays too busy to take him. 
Nurse said she didn't know where to find 
them. Mama always said that in a few years 
he could go and find them for himself. 

6. But he did not want to wait. He had a 
mind to go right now, by himself. But would 
it not be better to take Rover ? Rover was 
the only thing in the world that did what 
Jamie said do. Everybody else told Jamie 
what he must do. 
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7. So he called to Rover who was up on 
the porch asleep. Rover came running at 
once. Jamie did not have his hat, but he 
had his whip with which he had been driv- 
ing his toy coach. 

8. Jamie lifted the latch, the gate opened 
and they walked out. Down the street they 
went together, the boy holding the shaggy 
neck of the dog. 

Part Two 

9. Jamie had been down this street on the 
cars many times. He knew there was no 
wood on it, so he turned off at the next 
street. 

10. On and on he went. He saw more 
people, and began to see stores. Men asked 
him where he was going, but he ran on. 

11. He saw more stores and no sign of a 
wood. So he left this street and turned into 
another. The new street was very quiet and 
had no cars. 

13. But all at once it ran into a big street^ 
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full of people and cars and horses. Jamie 
started back on the quiet street. But just 
then a cruel giant caught him. The giant 
had a strange hat on his head and a big club 
in his hand. He seized Jamie and lifted him 
in his arms. 

13. Jamie's little heart went pit-a-pat. In 
spite of himself, tears came into his 
eyes. 

14. But the giant did not seem so bad. He 
said, " Where are you going, son ? '^ For 
some reason Jamie could not speak. 

15. ^^ Speak up, son,^' said the giant. '^Tll 
take you right where you want to go." 

16. This was not the way the giant talked 
to Jack. Maybe there was some mistake. 
^^ Are you a Cruel Giant ? '' asked Jamie. 

17. '' I'm the biggest man on the force. 
Some tell the judge I'm a ^ cruel giant.' I'll 
crack their heads for them, too. But where 
do you want to go ? " 

18. Jamie could not open his mouth. 
^^ Crack their heads ! " This was awful. 
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JAMIE AND THE GIANT 
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19. " Can^t you talk ? '^ said the giant. 
^^ What^s your name ? " 

Jamie could not say a word. 

20. ^^Well, come in here. You'll be all 
right soon. And then we'll go home." 

Part Three 

21. Jamie did not want to go home with 
the giant. He sat very still on the stool in 
the store where he had been placed. 

22. Soon the giant began telling a man in 
the store about it. He let go Jamie's hand. 
Jamie sat very still for a minute. Then he 
ran as hard as he could for the door. 
Rover ran just behind him. 

23. At the door Jamie looked back. The 
giant was coming. Then he ran through the 
door and out into the crowded street. 

24. People shouted. Drivers jerked their 
reins. But it was too late. He ran right in 
front of a carriage. One of the horses struck 
him and knocked him flat in the midst of the 
jam. 
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25. A lady in a carriage, that was quickly 
halted, cried, ^'What is that?'' ^^A child 
run over,'' said the driver. 

26. " Dear, dear," said the lady. She 
thought of her own little fellow at home and 
she jumped from the carriage and ran into 
the crowd. 

27. «^Is he killed?" she asked. Just then 
a shout went up from the people. Out from 
under the horses' feet came a great dog, 
carrying the child in his mouth. The child 
was covered with mud and was crying as 
loud as he could. 

28. ^^ What a darling dog," said the lady. 
Then she turned white. " Why, it's Rover," 
she gasped, " and Jamie." Then she fainted 
dead away. 

29. The Cruel Giant caught her and carried 
her into the store. The people brought 
Jamie and the dog into the store. 

30. A little water brought the mother back 
to life. She felt all over Jamie to see that 
no bones were broken. Then she threw her 
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arms around Rover's shaggy neck and kissed 
his head. 

31. Then the Cruel Giant got them into 
their carriage, Rover and all, and took them 
home. 

SNOWDROPS 

Laurence Alma-Tadema 

1. Little ladies, white and green, 

With your spears about you. 
Will you tell us where youH^e been 
Since we lived without you? 

2. You are sweet, and fresh, and clean. 

With your pearly faces; 
In the dark earth where you've been. 
There are wondrous places: 

3. Little ladies, white and green, 

Are you glad to cheer us ? 
Hunger not for where youVe been. 
Stay till Spring be near us! 
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JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 
wid'oit? trad'ing dark'ened gi'ant 



de-vour' 


shafts cas7k 


bufch'er 


iu'stant-ly 
flour 


trudged lev'el 
ki/ch'en 

Part One 


seized. 



1. Once upon a time there was a poor 
widow who had a son named Jack. Mother 
and son lived together in a small red cottage 
just off the big road. All they had in the 
world was a small garden and an old, red cow. 

2. One day the widow found she had no 
flour for bread and no money to buy it. She 
did not know what to do. Her health was 
so poor she could not work and earn money. 
Jack was always ready for strange pranks 
but did not like hard work. The only thing 
they could sell was the old cow. 

3. So the widow told Jack to drive the 
cow to the butcher and sell her. Jack 
started up the road, driving the cow before 
him. 
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4. Very soon he met a man on horseback 
with some bags on the saddle before him. 

^^ Where are you going with your cow?'' 
he asked Jack. 

5. ^^ I am going to sell her to the butcher/' 
said Jack. 

6. " She is old and poor/' said the man on 
horseback, ^^and you will not get much for 
her. Now I have a bag of the finest beans 
in the world on my saddle and I will trade 
you some of them for your cow." 

7. At first Jack would not think of trad- 
ing ; but the more they talked of it the more 
he wanted some of those beans. After a 
time the man turned his horse and rode on 
after the cow and Jack ran home with his 
hat full of beans. 

8. His mother did not know what had 
brought him back so soon. She went to the 
door to meet him. When she heard that he 
had sold the cow for a hatful of beans •she 
was very angry. 

9. She gave Jack a sound box on the ear. 
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She seized the hatful of beans and dashed 
them out of the window. She sank into a 
chair, threw her apron over her head and 
cried for a long time. As there was nothing 
in the house to eat, mother and son went to 
bed without any supper. 

Part Two 

10. The next morning, when Jack awoke, 
it was almost dark in his room. Before this 
a great flood of sunshine came into his room 
every morning as the sun came up. Now 
only narrow shafts of light could find their 
way through something that darkened his 
window. 

11. He sprang out of bed and dressed 
quickly. He ran to his window and looked 
out. The beans thrown into the garden had 
taken root and had grown up by the side of 
his window ! 

12. Jack leaned out as far as he could and 
looked up and down the stalks. They ran 
way up so high that he could not see the 
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tops. They were grown together in such a 
way that they made a ladder leading up to 
the sky. 

13. Without a moment^s pause, Jack stepped 
out upon the beanstalks. He chmbed up- 
ward and upward till he grew very tired. He 
rested for a time and then again climbed up- 
ward and upward. 

14. After many long hours he came to the 
top. A level country lay around him. But 
it was quite bare. Not a tree nor a plant 
nor a bird nor a beast could be seen. 

15. Jack sat down upon a rock and rested 
a while. Then he started up the road that 
ran aAvay in the distance. Hour after hour 
he trudged along. Near night he came in 
sight of a great castle. 

16. A woman stood at the castle gate. 
Jack told the woman he was very hungry 
and would be glad to have something to eat. 

17. ^^ Here you are more likely to be eaten 
than to get something to eat," said the 
woman. ^^ My husband is a great giant who 
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dearly loves human flesh. Day after day he 
tramps over the country seeking men and 
women to devour. He would walk fifty miles 
any day to get a little boy like you for his 
supper.^' 

18. ^^But you are good and kind," said 
Jack, " or you would not have told me of my 
danger. You can take me in and give me 
something to eat and hide me where I can 
sleep safely. In the morning I will go on my 
way." 

19. To this the woman agreed. She took 
Jack to the kitchen and gave him some bread 
and cheese and a glass of milk. In the midst 
of his meal he felt the castle shake. 
^^ Thump, thump, thump," came a heavy 
tread. 

20. ^^Here comes my husband," said the 
woman, ^^ if you do not hide quickly you will 
be lost." The giant was so close at hand 
there was no time to lose. The great oven 
right at hand was not in use; the woman 
opened the door and pushed Jack into it. 
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21. Just then the giant stalked into the 
room. He seemed to think that something 
was wrong. He walked about the room and 
sniflFed the air. ^^ I smell fresh meat, wife, I 
smell fresh meat.'^ He came and stood over 
the oven and said, 
^^Fee— fi— fo— fum 
I smell the blood of an Englishman.^^ 

23. "You smell the leg of mutton on the 
back porch,^' said his wife ; "sit down and I 
will bring your supper.^^ 

23. The giant sat down at the table. Jack 
peeped through a crack in the oven. The 
giant took a loaf of bread at a bite, and a 
pitcher of water at a sup. He ate enough to 
feed an army. 

24. When he was through his wife cleared 
the table. 

" Now bring my hen,'' cried the giant in a 
voice of thunder. 

25. His wife brought a fine, plump hen and 
set her on the table in front of him. 

" Now lay an egg,'' said the giant. 
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The hen laid an egg of pure gold. 
^^ Now lay another/' said the giant. 
The hen laid another egg of gold, larger 
than the first. 

26. The giant kept the hen laying golden 
eggs for a long time, till he grew tired and 
sleepy. Pretty soon his head sank back in 
his chair and he snored aloud with a sound 
like the roar of a cannon. 

27. Jack crept out of the oven without 
making a sound. He seized the hen and 
ran off with her. Soon he reached the 
beanstalk and ran down it. 

28. He burst into the cottage and placed 
the hen on the table before his mother. 

" Now lay an egg he said.^^ 

The hen laid an egg of pure gold. 

^^Now lay another/^ he said. 

The hen laid another, larger than the first. 

29. Jack kept the hen laying golden eggs 
till he had riches enough to buy everything 
that was needed. For a long time they lived 
happily in the little cottage. 
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Part Three 

30. But Jack looked at the beanstalk every 
morning and thought of the strange country 
and the castle and the giant, at the top of 
the sky. One day, overcome by his wish to 
visit this country again, he stepped upon the 
beanstalk ladder and climbed upward and 
upward. 

31. When he came to the top, he found the 
country as before. He sat on the same rock 
and rested. Then he went down the road to 
the castle gate. The woman stood at the 
door as before. 

32. She told Jack that the giant would be 
more anxious than before to catch him since 
he had run off with the hen that laid the 
golden eggs. She said he had better not go 
into the castle, 

33. Jack said he was sure she could hide 
him and he was not afraid to go in. So the 
woman took him in the kitchen and hid him 
in the china closet. 
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34. Pretty soon Jack felt the castle shake. 
'^ Thump, thump, thump/' came the heavy- 
tread. The giant came in and went to the 
table. Then he turned and looked around 
the room. ^^I smell fresh meat, wife, I smell 
fresh meat. 

^^Fee— fi— fo— fum 

I smell the blood of an Englishman.^' 

35. '' You smell the leg of beef on the back 
porch,'' said his wife. '^ Sit down and I will 
bring you something to eat." 

36. The giant sat down and ate his meal 

as before. Jack 
watched him 
through a hole in 
the door. When 
the giant was 
through his wife 
cleared the table. 

37. ^^Now bring 
my harp," he 
said. When the harp was brought and 
placed on the table before him, it played the 
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sweetest music Jack had ever heard. It 
played so softly and so sweetly that the 
giant soon fell asleep. 

38. Then Jack crept out of the closet with- 
out making a sound. He seized the harp and 
ran off with it. But the harp was a fairy 
harp and it called in a clear, high voice, 
^^ Master, master ! " 

39. The giant awoke and ran to the door. 
He saw Jack running down the road, the 
fairy harp, calling ^^ Master, master,^' tucked 
under his arm. 

40. The giant ran after Jack, taking steps 
three times as long as those of Jack. But 
Jack had the start and knew the way to the 
beanstalk. He reached it a few steps ahead of 
the giant and ran quickly down the ladder. 

41. The giant stopped a moment before 
trusting his great weight to so slender a 
thing as a beanstalk. But the cry of the 
harp, ^^ Master, master,^^ growing more and 
more faint as Jack got further and further 
down, made him take the risk. He stepped 
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upon the ladder and went down as fast as he 
could. 

42. Jack reached the ground, set the harp 
on the table and seized the hatchet. He ran 
to the beanstalk. He could hear the giant 
away up in the top. He set to work on the 
beanstalk and chopped it off at the ground. 
It fell down, bringing the giant with it and 
killing him instantly. 

43. With the golden eggs Jack and his 
mother got what they pleased. They bought 
the old cow from the man who had bought 
her from Jack for a hatful of beans. Jack 
now lived quietly at home, and, to while away 
his time, the fairy harp played the sweetest 
music ever heard. 
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A STRANGE BABY 

cat'-er-pil-la(e)r§ strange biit'ter-fly 

rhi^e sev'er-al wo(u)rm§ 

1. May ran out into the yard. Then she 
ran back to the house. ^^ Mama/' she cried, 
^^ there are a number of worms on the grass.'' 

2. Mama came out to see. ^^ They are not 
worms, my dear, they are caterpillars." 

3. ^^ What ugly things," said May. ^^ Shall 
I sweep them oiF the grass ? " 

4. ^^ Let's make pets of some of them," said 
mama. ^^ Get a flower-pot and we will take 
some of them to raise." 

5. May was not sure she heard right. She 
asked her mother what she said. Then she 
got the flower-pot. 

6. Her mother put some leaves in the pot 
and three caterpillars. Then she put a piece 
of glass over the top and set it on the porch 
in the sun. 
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7. ^^You must look at the caterpillars 
every day/^ she said. ^^ Put fresh leaves in 
when they eat these/' 

Part Two 

8. On the third morning May ran to mama. 
^^ There is a strange thing on the glass/'' 

she said. Mama came to see. The strange 
thing was a little round body with bright 
colors. 

9. Mama took the glass oflF. ^^ Count the 
caterpillars/' she said. ^^ There are two/' 
said May. 

10. Mama put the glass back. The next 
morning there was another ^^ strange thing " 
on the glass and another on the side of the 
pot. May counted the caterpillars. That 
is she tried to count them. There was none 
to count. 

Part Three 

11. Several days after May looked througli 
the glass. There was a red and black but- 
terfly trying to get out. 
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12. May ran to mama. ^^ There is a lovely 
butterfly in the pot. How did he get there ?^' 

13. Mama came out. ^^ Count the strange 
things/^ she said. 

14. ^^One on the glass is broken and empty/' 
said May. 

^^ That is where the butterfly came from/^ 
said mama. In a day or two we ought to 
have two more.'^ 

15. Sure enough, the next morning there 
were two more butterflies under the glass. 
The other ^^ strange things ^^ were broken open 
and empty. 

16. ^^See," said mama, "From the three 
ugly caterpillars we get three strange 
things. From the three strange things we 
have three butterflies.^' 

17. " Do all butterflies come from cater- 
pillars ? '^ asked May. 

"Yes/' said mama. "Caterpillars are baby 
butterflies.'' 
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LADY MOON. 



Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you 
roving ? 

Over the sea. 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you 
loving ? 

All that love me. 

Are you not tired with roUing, and never 

Resting to sleep ? 
Why look so pale and so sad, as forever 

Wishing to weep ? 

Ask me not this, little child, if you love me ; 

You are too hold. 
I must obey my dear Father above me, 

And do as Fm told. 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you 
roving ? 

Over the sea. 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you 
loving ? 

All that love me. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY 

CAris^'mas ni9'est kir^gun 

broth'erg qu(kw)es'tion(chun) fir^'-crack-Sr§ 
st^ord chim'n^ steam'boat 



en'gin^ bravely 



sto'ry-book. 



Part One 

1. One night when Tom's papa came home, 
he brought a httle boy with him. He was 
about Tom's age. He seemed very sad. He 
sat by the fire 
across from Tom. 
Papa took mama 
out of the room. 

2. Then papa 
came back. Mama 
called Tom and 
took him into an- 
other room. ^^ My 
dear son/'^said mama, "this little boy is a son 
of a man who works for your papa. 
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8. '^His mother died some days ago and he 
has no brothers or sisters. His mother^s 
sister lives in a town far away. She is sick 
now, but is coming after him when she can. 
Your papa brought him home for us to take 
care of till' she comes for him. 

4. ^^You must be very kind to him. Think 
of my dear little boy without any mother.'^ 
When Tom thought of it, the tears came into 
his eyes. 

Part Two 

6. The next day, in the midst of his play 
with Henry, a thought struck him. It was 
Christmas Eve. He ran down stairs to his 
mother. 

6. ^^ Mama," he said, ^^ how will Santa Claus 
know where to find Henry ? " 

7. ^^Why, I don^t know, son. What do 
you think about it?'^ 

8. ^^ Maybe he won^t know, mama.'' 

^^ Maybe not ; what shall we do about it ? '' 

9. ^^ I will give Henry part of what Santa 
brings me.'' 
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^^ That will be a sweet thing to do. What 
is he going to bring you ? '^ 

10. ^^ You know I asked him for a sword, 
and a real steam-engine, and a football and 
a good story-book/' 

11. ^^ What will you give Henry ? " 

This was a hard question. The little fellow 
paused a moment and tried to smile. 

*^I'll give him the football and the steam- 
engine.^' 

12. '^ Why ? " said mama. 

^^ Because they are the nicest.^' 

^^That might do/' said mama, ^^But I do 
not think Henry would wish you to give him 
both of the nicest. Give Henry one and you 
take one." 

13. '' rU give him the football/' said Tom, 
^^and the sword." 

^^That will do," said mama. ^^Now, if 
Santa Glaus knew, he could give Henry the 
football and sword and you the steam-engine 
and story-book. That would be nicer than 
for you to give them." 
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14. ^' Can^t we write him a letter as we did 
for my things ? ^' 

'' Yes, we'll write a letter and put it in the 
chimney so he^ll see it/' 

15. ^^ That's fun/' said Tom. So mama 
wrote the letter: 

Dear Santa Claus : 

Please give to Henry the football and the 
sword that you were going to give to me. 
Henry is here in my bed. He has no mama 
to tell you what he wanted. 
A Merry Christmas, Santa. 

With love, 

Tom. 

Part Three 

16. The next morning Tom awoke early 
and looked around. The sword stuck bravely 
out of his stocking. The football lay on the 
pillow right by his head. The story-book 
and steam-engine were on a chair at his side. 
Henry did not have a thing. 

17. Tom looked at the chimney. There 
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was the letter in the chimney. Tom jumped 
up and ran to his mother's room. 

'^ Mama, mama/^ he cried. ^^ Santa Claus 
did not see our letter/^ 

18. ^^ That's too bad/' said mama. She 
went with Tom to his room. ^^Why this 
letter is in another place/' she said. ^^ Maybe 
he made a mark on it/' 

19. She took it down and looked. ^^This 
is a letter from Santa Claus/' she said, 
^^Wake Henry and FU rea,d it/' 
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Dear Tom and Henry: 

I got Tom's letter. I have plenty of things 
to give all good boys. If I don't get back 
in time to come down the chimney, look on 
the front step for a box. 

With love, 

Santa. 




20. The boys ran madly down stairs to the 
front door. There, sure enough, was a great 
long box. 

31. They were not long getting it open. It 
held candy and firecrackers and an air-gun, 
and a story-book, and a real steam-boat. 
The boys were very happy. 
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MR. HARRIS AND HIS STORY OF BROTHER 

RABBIT 

G^or'gia frost'y Ter'ra-pin 

im'cle Re'mus chop'ping break'fast 

cab'in fo/ks noi§^. 

beasts tar'ry 

1. In Georgia lives a man you must know. 
He tells some of the finest stories ever heard. 
He does not tell just one or two or three of 
them but a number of books full of them. 
And as each story makes only a few pages, 
it is plain that he tells a good number of 
them. 

2. This is true. There are scores and scores 
of them. Perhaps no man ever told more 
good stories. If you read one each day you 
may have a fresh, funny story every day for 
months. 

3. In the books the stories are told by 
an old negro named Uncle Remus. Uncle 
Remus lives in a log cabin on his master^s 
farm. He tells the stories to his master's 
little son. 
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4. At night the little boy comes down from 
the ^^ big house '^ to the cabin and sits by the 
fire-place with Uncle Remus. Sometimes he 
brings from the house good things for Uncle 
Remus to eat. They do not sit long till 
something makes Uncle Remus think of a 
good story. 

5. The stories are about Brother Rabbit 
and Brother Fox and Brother Wolf and 
Sister Cow, and other beasts. Of these 
beasts Brother Rabbit is the most knowing. 
Sooner or later he gets the better of each of 
the others. 

6. These stories are told in the. words of 
Uncle Remus. If you have ever heard ^^ old 
darkies ^^ talk, you know that they have 
many strange words of their own. Besides, 
they do not always say the common words as 
white people say them. 

7. The strange words and strange use of 
common words, make the stories much more 
funny. Below you will find one of Uncle 
Remus^s stories in common words. Get your 
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father or your mother or your teacher to 
read it to you from the book, ^^ Nights with 
Uncle Remus/^ You will then see how much 
more funny it is in Uncle Remus^s own words. 

8. Of course the real story-teller is Mr. 
Harris. He just plays that Uncle Remus tells 
them. He plays it so well that you can^ 
hardly think that anyone but Uncle Remus 
has anything to do with it. 

9. This story is about a joke Brother Rab- 
bit played on the other beasts. Here it is : 



Part Two 

10. One frosty morning 
Brother Rabbit was run- 
ning through the woods, 
hunting for a weed to 
make some hair-grease. 

11. After awhile he 
heard Mr, Man, far away 
in the woods, chopping a 
tree. 

13. Brother Rabbit put up 
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listen. Then he put up the other ear to 
listen. 

13. Pretty soon down came the tree with a 
great noise, slap! bang! boom! Brother 
Rabbit nearly jumped out of his skin. Away 
he ran as if the dogs were after him. 

14. He ran till he got warm, and then he 
stopped to take breath. Just then Brother 
Coon, who had seen him running, called to 
him. 

15. ^^What is your hurry. Brother Rabbit?'^ 
^^I have no time to tarry.^^ 

^^Are your folks sick?^' 
^^No, indeed. I have no time to tarry. '^ 
^^ Trying to see how fast you can run?^' 
^^No, indeed, have no time to tarry.^^ 
^^Do, pray. Brother Rabbit, tell me the 

news.^^ 

^^ I heard a mighty big noise back there in 

the woods. Good-by. I have no time to 

tarry.^^ 

16. This scared Brother Coon nearly to 
death. He was a long way from home. He 
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ran away from there as if the dogs were after 
him. 

17. Brother Coou did not go very far till he 
met Brother Fox. 

"Hi! Brother Coon, where are you going ?^' 
"I have no time to tarry.^^ 
"Are you going after the doctor?" 
" No, indeed. I have no time to tarry.^^ 
" Do, pray, Brother Coon, tell me the news.^^ 
"There is a mighty strange noise back 

there in the woods. Good-by. I have no 

time to tarry.^' 

18. With that Brother Fox ran away so fast 
that he split the wind. Soon ha met Brother 
Wolf. 

" Hi ! Brother Fox, stop and rest yourself." 

"I have no time to tarry." 

"Who wants the doctor?" 

"No one; I have no 
time to tarry." 

" Do, pray. Brother 
Fox, tell me the news, 
good or bad," 
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^^ There is a mighty strange noise back 
there in the woods. Good-by. I have no 
time to tarry /^ 

19. Brother Wolf ran away so fast he 

nearly ran off the 
earth. Brother 
Wolf met Brother 
Bear and told him 
the news. Brother 
Bear gave a snort 
and ran off like 
a race horse. 

20. Before long 
all the beasts were 
running through the woods as if they were 
running for life. And all because Mr. Rab- 
bit heard Mr. Man cut a tree down. 

21. They ran and they ran and they 
ran. After a time they came to Brother 
Terrapin^s house. Here they paused to get 
breath. 

22. ^' Why are you running away in such a 
hurry ?^' asked Brother Terrapin, 
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^^ There is a mighty strange noise back 
there in the woods/^ 

23. ^^What does it sound like?^^ asked 
Brother Terrapin. 

'^I don^t know/^ said Brother Coon. 
^^I don't know/' said Brother Fox. 
^^I don't know/' said every one. 

24. " Who heard it ? " asked Brother Terra- 
pin. 

^^I don't know/' said Brother Coon. 
^^I don't know/' said Brother Fox. 
^^ I don't know/' said Brother Bear. 
^^ I don't know/' said every one. 

25. Brother Terrapin laughed. ^^ Run along, 
if you are scared/' he said. ^^ After I cook 
my breakfast and wash the dishes, if I hear 
any strange noise, I may run, too." 

26. Then the beasts asked each other who 
first told the news. They found it came from 
Brother Rabbit. Brother Coon was the only 
one who had seen him. So, Brother Coon 
was blamed by some. Others blamed the 
ones who told them. Soon each was blaming 
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others. Brother Terrapin said they had 
better go and see Brother Rabbit about it. 

Part Three 

27. Brother Rabbit was sitting on his front 
porch in his rocking-chair. He saw all the 
beasts coming up the big road. They were 
hot and out of breath. 

28. ^^What made you fool me, Brother Rab- 
bit?^' said Brother Bear. 

^^Fool you, Brother Bear?'' 
^^Fool me, I said.'' 

^^This is the first time I've seen you to- 
day." 

29. Then each one asked him the same 
question. He made the same answer to each 
one. 

.30. Then Brother Coon said, 

^^What made you fool me, Brother Rab- 
bit?" 

^^ How did I fool you, Brother Coon ? " 

^^ You said there was a big noise in the 
woods." 
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" Sure enough, there was a big noise in the 
woods/^ 

" What kind of a noise/' 

^^Ah, hi! you should have asked me that 
at first/' 

^'I ask you now/' 

"Why, Mr. Man cut a tree down/' 

31. Then Mr. Rabbit threw back his head 
and laughed till he made a big noise in the 
woods. The beasts did not laugh. They 
went home mad. 
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WHERE GO THE BOATS? 

By Robert Louis Stevensok 

Dark brown is the river, 

Golden is the sand. 
It flows along forever, 

With trees on either hand. 

Green leaves a-floating, 
Castles of the foam, 
Boats of mine a-boating — 
Where will all come home ? 

On goes the river 

And out past the mill, 

Away down the valley. 
Away down the hill. 

Away down the river, 
A hundred miles or more. 

Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore. 
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shril/ 


chi'na 


c6ror§ 


straight 


whis7k 


our-selv^§' 


twink'k 


wax'^ 


tat'too 


guess 


af-ter-noon' 


mis'tres^ 


voll^ 


tg-moY^rdw 


'Zi^rink'k 


ruined. 



1. It was twelve o'clock at night. All was 
still in the toy shop. That is, all the people 
were gone. The big front door had just been 
locked. 

2. Now was the time for the toys to stir 
themselves. The ^^ real-steam '' engine blew 
a shrill whistle. The drums beat a tattoo. 
The cap pistols fired a volley. The china dog 
barked. And in all the din you could hear 
the captains telUng the toy soldiers to 
^^fall in.^^ 

3. On a show-case near the front, were 
many dolls. One had been taken from each 
of the kinds in the store and they were put 
here so that people could see them and 
choose the kind they wished. 
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4. Among them were a fine wax doll, who 
sat in a very lady-like way in a large arm- 
chair, and a china doll who sat on a wooden 
sofa. As they were very near together they 
began talking to each other. 

5. ^^ When did you get in ? '^ asked the wax 
doll of the china doll. 

^^ I have been here a week or two/^ said 
the china doll, "but I was taken out of 
my box only this morning. When did you 
come ? " 

6. "I came on the train to-day. I am 
glad I have a chance to rest before I am 
sold.'^ 

7 " Do you think you will be sold soon ? ^' 
asked the china doll. "I thought such a 
high price would be put on you that you 
would have to stay in the store for days.^' 

8. " Oh dear, no/' said the wax doll. 
" While the price is high, I am so pretty and 
can do so many things that I will be sold at 
once.'' 

9. "Indeed! '^ said the china doll. "I can 
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see that you are pretty; but what can 
you do?'' 

10. '^ I would not have spoken of it if you 
had not asked me. Just between ourselves I 
think there is no bad taste in my telling you 
what you ask/' 

11. There was quite a smile on the china 
doll's face but the wax doll knew that china 
dolls were made with .smiles on their faces so 
she did not take any of it to herself. 

12. ^' I was made in Paris/' she said. ^' My 
skin is as clear as wax. The color in my 
cheeks comes from rose-leaves and not from 
work. My hair is real hair." 

13. ^^ I have always wished to meet a lady 
from Paris/' said the china doll. ^' Now tell 
me what you can do." 

14. ^^I can open and shut my eyes. My 
arms stay where they are placed. I can sit 
in a chair with ease. I can talk French, as 
you see. I can do anything that becomes 
a lady." 

15. ^^I am proud to know you/' said the 
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china doll. ^^1 hope we shall see much of 
each other /^ 

i«. ^^ That is not likely/^ said the wax doll 
^^for I suppose our pathways will part at 
once. To-morrow some rich girl will buy 
me. I will go home with her to her fine 
house, and I will spend my days being 
dressed and petted. 

17. ^^ On the other hand, some poor mother 
who has saved a little money will buy you for 
her girl. Christmas Eve you will be stuffed 
head first in an old stocking. After that you 
will be knocked about till your head is 
broken. You will have only one dress and 
you will be cold and dirty.^^ 

18. The china doll did not change the sweet 
smile on her round face. She had a stout 
china heart. She hoped for better things. 

19. ^^We shall see/^ she said. ^^You are 
very pretty, I know. But I may be here 
when you are gone. I have been tried by 
fire and I came through all right. My colors 
are fixed. Age cannot wither me. I came 
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from the earth and a Uttle dirt will not 
hurt me/^ 

Part Two 

20. Not all things came out as the wax doll 
said. The next day a little girl and her 
mother walked into the store. The mother 
had a kind, good face and the girl had a 
sweet one. 

21. But it was plain that they were poor 
people. The wax doll did not care to see 
them and closed her eyes. The china doll 
looked straight at them as she did at every- 
thing. She did not change the sweet smile 
on her face. 

22. ^^Oh, mama/^ said the little girl, ^^see 
what a lovely wax doll." 

^^Yes, my dear," said mama, ^^but these 
Paris dolls are very frail. They don't last. 
If I were you, I'd get a china doll." 

23. The rosy little girl did not lose her 
sweet smile. She looked at our china doll. 
" She has a sweet smile," she said. ^^ And a 
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round cheek. And a hand like the baby^s. 
She will do/^ 

24. So the mother bought her. Just as 
they were putting a paper around her^ the 
wax doll opened her eyes. She caught the 
eye of the china doll. It seemed to have a 
twinkle in it. 

25. That afternoon a little girl with her 
nurse came up to the toy store. 

^^Have you any wa.x dolls ?'^ asked the 
nurse. 

"Yes/^ said the man, ^^ we have one just 
from Paris.^^ 

26. '' That will do/^ said the nurse, without 
looking. '' Send it out to the carriage.^^ 

Part Three 

27. It was a sunny spring day. ^^Mama,^^ 
said the rosy little girl, '' may I take my doll 
and go to the park ? ^^ 

28. '' Yes, my dear,^^ said mamma. ^^ Don^t 
stay too long.^^ 

29. Our china doll was brought out and put 
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in her buggy. Her smile was as sweet as the 
day it was fixed. Her round cheeks did not 
have a wrinkle. Her color was as fresh as 
the day it was painted. 

30. She rode in her buggy till they came to 
a great tree. Here they stopped. There 
was something lying on a bench, and the 
little girl ran to see what it was. 

31. "Dear me/' she said, "somebody has 
left her doll. I'll put it in the buggy with 
Rosy. Maybe some one will come for it." 

32. The china doll made room for the poor 
lost doll at once. She felt very sorry for her. 

33. " How are you ? " said the lost doll. " I 
knew you at once. But you do not know 



me." 



34. The china doll looked straight at her. 
" No, I don't " ; said the china doll. " I never 
knew but one wax doll. She was from Paris. 
She had a rose-leaf color in her cheeks, she 
had real golden hair, she could open and shut 
her eyes." 

35. ^^ I am that doll. Mine is a sad story." 
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86. The china doll could hardly believe it. 
The rose-leaf color was gone, and she was 
now quite waxen. 

37. ^' You must be in poor health/^ said the 
china doll. ^^ Tell me your sad story." 

38. ^^My little mistress had so many toys 
she did not care for me. She left me out one 
night. The rain took the color from my hair. 

39. ^^ She forgot me by the fire one day, and 
I lost my left cheek. One cold night froze 
my face in all these wrinkles. I cried so 
much I ruined my eyes and now I cannot 
open them." 

40. ^^How sad!" said the china doll. ^^I 
wish you could go home with me and have 
the care that I have had." 

^^ I wish so indeed," said the wax doll. 

41. As no one came for the doll, the little 
girl took her home in the buggy. She passed 
the rest of her life in a corner, a blind, 
wrinkled, white-haired old lady. The smiling, 
round-cheeked, china doll was very good to 
her. But she was glad she was not from Paris. 
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THE WINDS THEY DID BLOW 

The winds they did blow^ 
The leaves they did wag; 

Along came a beggar-boy, 
And put me in his bag. 

He took me up to London, 
A lady did me buy; 

Put me in a silver cage, 
And hung me up on high. 



3. With apples by the fire, 
And nuts for to crack; 
Besides a little feather-bed. 
To rest my little back. 
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CINDERELLA 




p^r'ents 


pump'km 


heaii'tf 


heart'-bro-ken 


mous^-col'or 


fin'er-y 


fawlt 


liz'a(e)rd§ 


ex-actly. 


^in'derg 


coach'man 


prin'^es^ 



^In-der-ena 
Part One 

1. This is the story of a young girl. She 
was the only child of her parents. She had 
golden hair and deep blue eyes and round, 
soft cheeks with roses in them. In all her 
happy days her sweet wish was to be good 
and to do good. 

2. One sad day her mother died. The maid 
was almost heart-broken, but she tried to be 
brave and to do her duty. She took care of 
the house, and her father's wishes were 
always in her mind. 

8 But, after a time, her father brought her 
a step-mother. This new wife had two girls 
of her own. These girls were cross and vain, 
and were unkind to the maid. 
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4. Though they kept her always at work, 
they found fault with everything she did. 
She had no new clothes. She saw no friends. 
When she was not busy, she sat by herself 
over the fire and thought of the happy days 
gone by. Because she looked in the fire and 
cinders so much, the unkind sisters called her 
Cinder-maid or Cinderella. 



Pakt Two 
5. One night the King gave a ball. 



From 
the girls who were guests 
that night, the King's 
son, the Prince, was to 
choose a wife. 

6. The two sisters were 
very happy when they 
were asked to go. They 
got out their finest 
dresses, and took great 
pains to look pretty. 

7. Cinderella, though 
she had no pretty clothes of her own, had 
better taste than the sisters. They begged 
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her to help them select the things that would 
most become them. They went away to the 
ball looking their best. Cinderella went back 
to the fire-place. 

8. Just as she sat down, her fairy god- 
mother stood before her. ^^Why do you 
cry?^^ asked the fairy. 

9. '^I wish — I wish — " sobbed Cinderella. 
^^So I thought/^ said the fairy. 

10. " Go into the garden and get the largest 
pumpkin you can find/^ said the god-mother. 

11. Cinderella did as she was told. The 
fairy touched the pumpkin with her wand, 
and at once a fine coach, painted with gold, 
stood before them. 

12. The mouse-trap was opened and six 
mice ran out. The fairy touched each of 
them and at once they became prancing 
coach horses of a fine, mouse-color. 

13. In the rat trap Cinderella found a great 
fat rat. A touch of the wand made him a 
proud coachman. 

14. In the garden under a rock, Cinderella 
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found six lizards. A touch of the wand, and 
six footmen sprang up behind the coach. 

15. ^^Now you can go to the ball in style/^ 
said the fairy. 

^^ Shall I go in these rags?'^ said Cinderella. 

16. The fairy touched her with the wand. 
At once she stood in a rich dress of cloth 
of gold; beset with jewels. Then the fairy 
gave her a pair of glass slippers which just fit 
her little feet. 

17. "You are a dear god-mother/^ said the 
happy Cinderella. 

"Go at once," said the fairy. "Be sure 
you do not stay after midnight. At the 
stroke of twelve the coach will be a pumpkin 
again; the horses, mice; the coachman, a 
rat; the footmen, lizards." 

18. "That will be long enough," said Cin- 
derella. She sprang into the coach and 
drove rapidly to the King^s palace. 

Part Three 

19. There was a great noise at the palace. 
It was said that a grand princess whom no- 
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body knew was coming to the ball. When 
the coach wheels were heard, the prince him- 
self went to the door to meet her. 




20. Chiderella was by far the greatest 
beauty in the ball-room. She met the King 
and all the great people of the court. She 
met the two sisters, who bowed to the floor. 
The Prince danced with her again and again. 
She had a very gay time. 
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21. A little before twelve the unknown 
princess called for her coach. The Prince 
begged her to stay longer. The sisters and 
the great ladies said she must not think of 
going so soon. 

22. But Cinderella laughed and said good- 
by. She got home just as the clock struck. 
At once she sat in her own clothes by the 
fire, and there was no coach to be seen. 

23. Soon the sisters came home. ^^What 
do you think, Cinderella/^ they said, '^ there 
was an unknown princess at the ball. She 
came in a golden coach. She wore a rich 
dress and costly jewels, and a pair of dear, 
little, glass slippers. You should have seen 
her.'^ 

24. The next night the Prince gave a ball 
at the palace. He had begged Cinderella to 
please him by coming. She very much hoped 
she could go. 

25. When night came, the sisters went to 
the ball. They said they would watch the 
princess if she came and tell Cinderella all 
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about her. They were no sooner gone than 
the fairy stood before the fire-place. 

26. She waved her wand in the air, and 
there stood the golden coach. She touched 
Cinderella, and there stood the princess 
more richly dressed than before. Cinderella 
thanked her god-mother and drove away. 

27. This night the prince would not leave 
her side. She had such a gay time that 
she quite forgot to watch the clock. In 
the midst of a dance, it began to strike 
twelve. 

28. Cinderella grew pale. ^^ Good-by/^ she 
said to the prince, and fled from the room. 
As she ran down the stairs, her rich clothes 
were changed to her old rags. One of her 
slippers fell from her foot. No coach waited 
for her at the door. All that was left of her 
finery was the one glass slipper that clung to 
her foot. 

Part Four 

29. The next day men went out from the 
palace to hunt for the princess. They carried 
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the glass slipper that had been left on the 
stairs, so there could be no mistake. The 
prince sent them to say that he begged the 
hand of the lady whose foot fitted the slipper. 

30. During the day the men came to the 
house of Cinderella. The sisters laughed and 
said they were not princesses. They knew 
the slipper was much too small for them. 

31. ^^Let me try it/^ said Cinderella. ^^ You, 
indeed/^ said the sisters, " you could not get 
your toes in it.^^ 

32. But it fitted her foot exactly. Then she 
held up the other foot. On it was the other 
slipper. The fairy waved her wand and there 
stood the princess and her coach and six. 

33. The sisters now knew Cinderella for the 
princess. They begged her to forgive them, 
which she did. 

34. Cinderella drove to the palace and was 
married to the prince. She gave the sisters 
homes in the palace and found rich husbands 
for them. Every day she thanked her fairy 
god-mother. 
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THE NORTH WIND DOTH BLOW 

1. The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow, 

And what will the robin do then? 

Poor thing! 

2. He will sit in a barn, 

And to keep himself warm, 

Will hide his head under his wing, 

Poor thing! 

3. The north wind doth blow. 
And we shall have snow. 

And what will the swallow do then? 

Poor thing! 

4. Oh, do you not know 
He's gone long ago 

To a country much warmer than this? 

Poor thing! 
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5. The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow, 

And what will the honey-bee do? 

Poor thing! 

6. In his hive he will stay, 
Till the snow^s gone away, 

And then hell come out in the spring, 

Poor thing! 

7. The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow. 

And what will the children do then? 

Poor things! 

8. When lessons are done, 
Theyll jump, skip, and run. 

And play till they make themselves warm, 

Poor things! 
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1. In a certain town there was a great, 
long hill that was fine for coasting. It was 
very near a school-house. Every time the 
snow fell, the boys and girls came here in 
great numbers to coast upon it. 

2. There were all kinds of sleds. There 
were big, long sleds that held a half-dozen 
children at a time. There were low, little 
sleds barely giving room for one. 

3. In February came a snow nearly a foot 
deep. Next day a wide path was beaten 
out by the sleds. In a day or two, this path 
was as smooth as ice itself. 
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4. One of the boys at the school had a 
crippled leg. This leg was shorter than the 
other and was stiff at the knee. The boy's 
name was Hugh Brown. 

5. He was a great coaster. This was 
about the only sport in which he t^ras on 
equal ground with the other boys. Though 
he could not run as fast as they, there 
was no reason why he could not ride as 
fast. 

6. His sled was a high one, painted red 
and white. It was a Christmas gift from his 
aunt. 

7. One day one of the boys said, ^^ Let us 
have a sled race.'' All agreed. But when 
they thought of it, there did not seem to be 
any way. 

8. The track was not wide enough for more 
than ten sleds at a time and there were more 
than fifty in the school. If all were put in 
line, one behind the other, the first one would 
be nearly at the foot of the hill before the 
last ones started, 
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Part Two 

9. They spoke of it to one of the teachers 
who often came to the hill to see the sport. 
He said he would try to think of a plan for 
them. 

10. After school that day, the boys came to 
this teacher's room. He had thought of a 
way. The boys agreed to it at once. This 
was how it was to be done : 

11. The boys were to race in groups of ten. 
That is, ten at a time were to start down the 
hill at once. The one that got to the bottom 
first was to be the champion of that ten. So 
on for every ten boys. 

12. Then the champions from the diflferent 
tens were to race over again. If there were 
fifty sleds there would be five champions. 

13. These five champions were to race 
again. Each time they went down the hill, 
the one who was last was to give up. The 
one who beat all the others was to be the 
champion of the school. 
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14. Hugh thought this a fair way. But he 
knew he could not win. His sled was a very 

pretty one, but it was 
not a good racer. It 
was too high and the 
runners were too thick. 
But he was not able to 
buy a new one. 

15. When he got home, 
he spoke to his mother 
about it. She said he 
might see what such a 
sled as he wanted would cost. Just a few 
doors below them lived a friend of theirs 
who was a carpenter. After supper Hugh 
went to see him. 

16. He took with him a paper on which he 
had drawn a picture of the kind of sled he 
wanted. The carpenter looked at the paper 
a long time. Then he had Hugh tell him all 
about it. 

17. ^^ I will make this for you,^^ he said. 
^^ If you win, I will get my pay in other sleds 
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I will get to make. If you fail, you can 
come and work for me on Saturdays/^ 

Part Three 

18. The race was set for ten o^clock Satur- 
day. Just a little while before the hour/ 
Hugh came to the hill with his new sled. 
He found a great many people there. 

19. There were forty-eight boys with sleds. 
Besides these, there were the boys^ sisters and 
cousins and mothers and friends. Some of 
them had their fathers there. 

20. The teacher, who was to judge the race, 
was the first to see Hugh. Then he caught 
sight of the sled. ^^ Why, what is this ? '' he 
said. 

21. " This is a new sled,'^ said Hugh. " It 
looks like an old one,^' said the teacher. 
^^ Can a sled run without paint ? ^' he said, 
with a smile. 

22. AU the people came up to see Hugh's 
racer. No such sled had ever been seen 
there before. Its runners were made of 
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round steel rods. Its top was made of four 
slats of light wood. There was nothing but 
the steel runners and the slats and some 
light braces. 

23. It was not more than four inches high. 
The runners had a beautiful curve at the 
front. Hugh had spent all the time he could 
get for two days running the sled back and 
forth on the snow to polish these runners. 
They now shone brightly, without a speck 
of rust or dirt. 

24. Hugh looked at the other sleds. Some 
of them bore flags with names of the sleds or 
of the boys on them. Some had new paint. 
All of them were prettier than Hughes. 

25. But none of them were as light or as 
low, or had such bright runners. 

Part Four 

26. The first ten were called. Away they 
went down the great hill. • The sled that won 
had been used for two winters before. It 
had a heavy wooden body. Its iron runners 
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were fastened on the bottom of wooden run- 
ners. But the iron was worn bright ; the sled 
was low and well shaped. It was the one 
Hugh most feared. 

27. Hugh himself was in the second ten. 
The boys drew numbers one, two, three, and 
so on for position. Hugh drew five. This 
placed him in the middle of the track. 

28. Away they went. Hugh soon saw that 
he would have an easy time here. He 
dragged his foot along the snow and made 
his sled run slower. He fell back near the 
last. People thought his sled a failure. 

29. But near the bottom he raised his foot 
and lay flat down on his sled. It ran for- 
ward at once and passed each sled in front. 
He came out ahead by just about the length 
of his sled. 

30. When the four tens and the nine had 
run, the five boys that won drew numbers. 
Hugh drew five again, which placed him on 
one side of the track. Then the sleds were 
put in position. 
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31 There was the old sled, which won for 
the first ten, in the middle. Number one was 
a gaily painted sled with a flag bearing the 
name ^^ Dandy /^ Number two was a wooden 
sled with no iron on its runners. Its runners 
had been rubbed with oil until they were 
water-proof. Number four was a fine sted 
that had won a race in another town. 

32. Away they went. Hugh held his sled 
back to see how they would go. Soon the 
'' Dand/' fell behind all but Hugh. When they 
came near the bottom he ran on and came 
out ahead of the " Dandy/' but fourth in the 
race. 

88. Now the four sleds fell in line. Hugh 
drew three. Away they went. This time 
Hugh came out third just barely ahead of 
the wooden sled. 

34. Now came the trial of the three. Hugh 
got the middle of the track. On the word, 
he shot ahead of all, half down the hill. But 
here he seemed to catch his foot. The sled 
turned on its side and Hugh fell to the gnow. 
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But he held the sled and was on again in a 
second. He came out second, just ahead of 
the sled from the 
other town. 

35. Now the race 
was between Hugh 
and the old sled 
that won for the 
first ten, and had 
won every race of 
the five. Hugh was 
on the left side. 
Ofi* they went to- 
gether. The old 
sled ran ahead. 
Hugh crossed to 
the right. Then he ran ahead of the old sled. 
Then he crossed in front of it to the left 
again, having gone around the other sled. 
Now he ran slow and the other sled caught 
up. They came to the mark just together. 

36. " Run again,^^ shouted the crowd. The 
boy on the old sled was a good coaster. 
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" No/' he said, '' Hugh is only playing with 



me/' 



37. ^^Run it out/^ cried the other boys. 
Hugh got the right side this time. He 
got in front at once. At the bottom he was 
ten yards ahead. 

38. The crowd shouted, "Hurrah for Hugh, 
hurrah, hurrah ! '^ The boys put Hugh on his 
sled and pulled him to the top of the hill. 

39. The father of the " Dandy '^ boy was a 
rich man. He walked up to Hugh. " I will give 
you twenty-five dollars for your sled,'' he said. 

40. " That would not be fair to you," said 
Hugh. " I can get another one for five dol- 
lars." 

41. " Yes," said the man, " but I would not 
give a dollar for the next one. You made 
this out of your own head and won on it. 
Anybody can make another by following 
yours." 

43. " Take it," said the teacher. So Hugh 
went home champion of the school and with 
twenty-five dollars besides. 
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THE BABY 

By George MacDonald 

1. Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into the here. 

2. Where did you get your eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 

3. Where did you get that little tear? 
/ found it waiting when I got here. 

4. What makes your forehead so smooth and 

high? 
A soft hand stroked it a^ I went by. 

5. What makes your cheek like a warm white 

rose? 
Something better than any one knows. 

6. Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 
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7. Where did you get that pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 

8. Where did you get those arms and hands ? 
Love made itself into hooks and bands. 

9. Feet, whence did you come, you darUng 

things ? 
I^om the same box as the cherubs^ wings. 

10. How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 

11. But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought of you, and so I am here. 

LITTLE MISS MUFFET 

Little Miss Muffet 

Sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey; 

There came a spider, 

And sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 
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1. The greatest story-teller of our country 
is Nathaniel Hawthorne. While he was a 
young man he wrote a great many stories for 
girls and boys. 

2. Not many people read them, at that 
time. Sixty or seventy years ago, there were 
not as many books as now and not as many 
people to read them. 

3. But one day, when he was a grown man, 
with a boy and girls of his own, he printed a 
long story for grown people. This book was 
called ^^ The Scarlet Letter.^' It made Haw^- 
thorne famous. Everybody who read stories 
at all read this one. 
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4. After several years he wrote several 
other grown-up books that were read every- 
where. All but one were stories of our own 
country. 

6. But he did not stop writing for girls and 
boys because he had gained so many readers 
among grown people. His fame caused 
people to read his stories for children. 

6. They were good enough to have been 
read all the time. And, from this time on, 
they have been read in all parts of the world. 
There is good reason. When we think of the 
many kinds of stories he told, the great 
number of them, and the charm of them, we 
cannot think of any other writer who did 
as well. 

7. His book of '' Twice Told Tales '' tells 
stories of every-day life, of how girls and 
boys meet trouble. You see how the good 
ones get their reward and the bad ones are 
punished. 

8. Then there are the ^^Grandfather's 
Chair'' books. They tell true stories of the 
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early days of our country. The great deeds 
of the great men of our early history are 
here written. 

9. The books called ^^True Stories from 
History'^ give accounts of the lives of some 
of the great men of old times. 

10. At last, there are the ^^ Wonder Books 
for Girls and Boys.^' In some ways the 
stories told here are like fairy stories. They 
tell of strange things and strange people. 

11. These stories are very old and very well 
known. They were first told thousands of 
years ago by people who lived on the other 
side of the world. They were first told in a 
language unlike ours and since hate been 
told in a great many languages. 

12. Hawthorne tells these stories over again 
in our own language, for our own girls and 
boys. This story about little people and 
giants is from one of these old stories. 

13. It comes from the second "Wonder 
Book.^^ It is told here in the way Haw- 
thorne told it; but it is not in his words. 
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Before long, you can read all of these stories 
in Hawthorne's own words. For those who 
love good stories that will be a happy day. 

Part Two 

14. In a hot, far-away country, there lived 
a race of little people or pygmies. They 
were so small that you could easily have 
carried one of them to school in your pocket. 
The children in the second grade were not as 
big as your little finger. 

15. They were very small, but there were 
millions of them. Their chief city was very 
odd indeed. If you had stepped in one of 
their streets you would have filled it up from 
side to side. Their houses were about as big 
as a bird cage. 

16. Their public square was hardly as large 
as a marble ring. If you had thrown a quilt 
from your bed over the tops of their houses, 
no doubt you would have made them think 
the whole sky was falling. 

17. These little people had a friend and 
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brother named Antaeus. He was a great 
giant and was as big as the pygmies were 
little. He was so tall that a pygmy could 
not see up as high as his head. He carried 
a pine tree for a walking cane. 

18. He had but one eye, but that was as 
big as a wagon-wheel, and was set in the 
middle of his forehead. One day he came 
along when the pygmy army was marching 
out to fight the cranes. He was looking 
ahead and did not see the army at his feet. 
He stepped right in the midst of it and 
crushed about fifty of their bravest soldiers. 

19. He repaid them for this sad accident by 
scaring the cranes nearly to death with his 
walking cane. The cranes flew this way and 
that as long as they could fly at all. After 
that there was peace in the land for many 
years. 

20. Antaeus was a true friend and did 
many kind things for them. On calm days 
he would breathe over the kingdom and set 
all the wind-mills to turning and all the ships 
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to sailing. When it was too hot, he would 
stand between them and the sun, and shade 
the whole city. 

Part Three 

21. There was a very strange thing about 
Antaeus. He got his strength from the 
earth. Every time he put his foot to the 
ground, mother earth sent fresh strength to 
him. After lying down, he arose strong 
enough to move mountains. 

32. One day he was lying asleep in the 
pygmy country. That is, his head was just 
outside the city but his feet were in another 
country, farther away than any pygmy had 
ever been. A pygmy who had climbed up 
his arm and on his body, was looking over 
the country. 

23. He saw something that frightened him 
very much. He ran down the giant^s arm 
to the ground. Then he ran to his ear and 
shouted, ^^ Wake up, Antaeus, here comes an- 
other giant." 
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24. Antaeus was a sound sleeper and the 
voice of the little pygmy did not disturb him. 
The pygmies took their spears and struck 
him with all their might. 

25. When he heard the news, he did not 
believe it. He never had seen another giant 
in all the years of his long life. 

26. But when he looked, he had to believe 
his own eyes. There, coming toward him, 
was another giant. True, he was not as tall 
as Antaeus, but he was wider. 

27. Wide awake and very angry, Antaeus 
strode away to meet the stranger. The 
stranger came on quietly and took no more 
notice of Antaeus than if he had lived with 
such giants always. 

28. Antaeus shouted, ^^Who are you? What 
are you doing here ? Speak, before I crack 
your skull.^^ 

29. ^^You are not very polite,^' said the 
stranger. ^^My name is Hercules. I am 
here because this is the shortest way to the 
place I want to reach.^^ 
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30. ^^ You will never get there/' stormed An- 
taeus, ^^ and you will never go back home/' 

^^How will you keep me from it?'' said 
Hercules. 

^^ By cracking your head with my pine-tree 
cane/' said Antaeus. 

81. With that Antaeus aimed a great blow 
at the stranger's head. But Hercules held 
above his head a great club that he carried 
and the pine tree hit that instead of his head. 

32. Then Hercules hit Antaeus a rap on the 
head that felled him to the ground. But no 
sooner did the giant's great body touch 
mother earth than all the strength flowed 
back through his body and he sprang up ten 
times stronger than before. 

33. With all his strength he struck a mighty 
blow at Hercules. But the stranger stepped 
aside and the pine tree struck the earth and 
stuck fast there. Before he could get it loose, 
the stranger's club fell across his shoulders 
with such force that he again dropped to the 
earth. 
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84. But, as before, he arose stronger than 
ever. This time he swung the pine tree from 
his side so that Hercules could not dodge it. 
But Hercules put the club before him and the 
pine tree was broken to pieces on it. 

35. Now that the pine tree was gone, Her- 
cules easily hit Antaeus a blow that knocked 
him head over heels. But each time he 
struck the earth, he got fresh strength. 

36. He now rushed at Hercules with his 
great fists doubled up, as big as barrels. 
Hercules had learned, by this time, that he 
could not win the victory by knocking Antaeus 
down. He only arose stronger than before. 

37. So, this time, Hercules caught the great 
giant and raised him high in the air. As 
soon as he left niother earth, his strength 
began to leave him.. Kick and strike as he 
would, Hercules held him high over-head. 

38. He grew weaker and weaker. Soon he 
was unable to move at all. After a time he 
was a mere body of a man without breath or 
life. Then Hercules gave him a toss, far 
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away. Now mother earth could no more 
give him strength than she could a lifeless 
rock or log. 

Part Foub 

89. Hercules was now very tired. He had 
walked a long way and, besides, had de- 
feated a great giant. He lay down upon 
the ground to rest. Soon he fell asleep. 

40. Now the pygmies had never taken their 
eyes from the battle. At last they saw their 
friend and brother tossed away. They held 
a mass-meeting to see what to do. 

41. They were not long in deciding to send 
the whole nation against the sleeping Her- 
cules. They made a very wise plan of attack. 
They brought straws and sticks and leaves 
and papers and piled them around his head 
as high as they could reach. Little people 
can build as hot a fire as a giant. It was 
their plan to roast their foe. 

42. They had the army ready to attack him 
with arrow and spear if he moved. Then the 
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fire was lighted and it burned up very briskly 
indeed. 

43. Pretty soon it began to scorch Her- 
cuWs head. His hair caught fire. The giant 
waked up. He looked around to see what 
was the matter. Then the bowmen shot their 
arrows and the spearmen struck him and 
the swordsmen cut at him. But it may be 
doubted whether any of them got through 
his tough skin. 

44. In the meantime, his hair was burning 
away. He put his hand to his head and put 
the fire out. For the first time, he saw the little 
people, who were now swarming around him. 

45. ^^ What is this,^^ he said, as he lazily rose 
to his feet. He looked carefully at the coun- 
try around his feet and saw the great pygmy 
army. One soldier, with a great plume and a 
flashing sword as big as a knife blade, seemed 
to be the captain. 

46. Hercules picked him up carefully be- 
tween his thumb and finger, and set him on 
the palm of his hand. 
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47 **What in the world may you be, my 
little fellow ?^^ asked Hercules. 

^^ I am your foe," bravely cried the little 
hero. ^^ You have slain our friend and brother, 
Antaeus, and we mean to slay you^ I dare 
you to single combat on equal ground." 

48. Hercules nearly burst with laughter, 
and came near dropping the captain. ^^ Upon 
my word," he said, ^^ in a long life and much 
travel I have seen many wonders, but noth- 
ing so strange as this. Your body is no big- 
ger than a small man's finger, my friend. 
How big is your soul?" 

49. ^^As big as yours," said the captain. 
Hercules was touched by what he saw and 

heard. He set the little man upon the ground. 
He made a short speech. 

50. " Not for the world would Hercules in- 
jure such brave and true people. I beg for 
peace. If you will but wait a minute before 
you slay me, I will take five steps and be far 
out of your country. Ha, ha, ho, ho," he 
roared, ^^ for once Hercules is badly beaten." 
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51. He took five steps and the pygmies 
never saw him nor heard of him again. For 
aught we know their children's children still 
live and prosper in the hot far-away country. 
But life cannot be quite the same to them 
without Antaeus, 

FOREIGN LANDS 

By Egbert Louis Stevenson 

1. Up into the cherry tree 

Who should climb but little me? 

I held the trunk with both my hands 

And looked abroad on foreign lands. 

3. I saw the next door garden lie, 

Adorned with flowers, before my eye, 
And many pleasant places more 
That I had never seen before. 

3. I saw the dimpling river pass 

And be the sky^s blue looking-glass: 
The dusty roads go up and down 
With people tramping into town. 
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4- If I could find a higher tree 
Farther and farther I should see, 
To where the grown up river slips 
Into the sea among the ships. 

5. To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairy land, 
Where all the children dine at five, 
And all the playthings come alive. 

THE QUEEN OF HEARTS 

The Queen of Hearts 

She made some tarts, 
All on a summer's day; 

The Knave of Hearts 

He stole those tarts. 
And with them ran away. 

The King of Hearts 
Called for those tarts. 

And beat the Knave fiill sore; 
The Knave of Hearts 
Brought back those tarts. 

And said he'd ne'er steal more. 
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THE CULPRIT FAY 

Halleck quenched cry^s'tal ffer-y 

IrVing stur'g^on hel'met joy'ous 

wood'tick mus'ck la'dy-bug for'giv-en 

pri§'on-er a-board' north'ern 

Paet One 

1. There once lived in New York a young 
poet who wrote a charming poem about fair- 
ies. This was nearly a hundred years ago. 
Our country was young then and we had 
very few poets, or, indeed, very few men who 
gave their lives up to writing books of any 
kind. 

2. It may please you to know that the first 
long poem of our country that is read and 
praised in our own day, is a story of fairy- 
land. Its author, Joseph Rodman Drake, 
lived in New York City, and was a friend of 
Irving, our first great author. 

3. Young Drake wrote for papers with his 
friend, Halleck — another poet — and Irving. 
But while he was yet a young man, his health 
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failed, and he could not think much of writ- 
ing. He visited New Orleans and other parts 
of the South in search of health. But he 
grew worse and died before he was twenty- 
six years old. 

4. When you are older you must read his 
poem, ^^The Culprit Fay.'^ The fairy-land it 
tells about was on the Hudson — a great and 
beautiful river that flows by the city of New 
York. Just the bare story is told here. 
When you read it for yourself you will see 
that much of its beauty is in the language of 
the poet. 

Part Two 

5. It was twelve o^clock at night, the dawn 
of the fairy day. The woodtick, who counts 
the fairy hours, wakened a fairy guard, and 
bid him ring twelve strokes on the small, shell 
bell. This was a signal for the fairies to 
gather at the King^s throne. 

6. The King took his seat on the throne, 
and the fairies came flying from far and near 
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to hear his will. When all was quiet, a fairy 
prisoner was brought in by the guards. The 
culprit had sinned against the fairy law, and 
he was brought to court to hear his doom. 

7. The King told of the offense. The pris- 
oner had fallen in love with a maiden. In 
the eyes of the fairies, this was a deadly sin. 
Because of this crime, his fairy lamp had been 
quenched, and his wings had been ^^ dyed with 
a deadly stain,'^ so that they drooped around 
his body, and could not be raised in flight. 

8. But, because the fairy's love was a pure 
and lovely maiden, the King said he should 
have a chance to win back his place in the 
fairy world. Two things he must do. 

9. He must go down to the river and watch 
the sturgeon, the king of the fishes. This 
great fish, in his play, leaps out of the water 
and leaves a bright arch of pearly drops of 
water to mark his flight through the air. If 
the culprit Fay could catch one of these 
pearly drops before it fell back into the water, 
it would wash away the stain from his wings. 
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10. If he caught the drop of water and 
regained the use of his wings, he must fly- 
high up into the night sky and find a shoot- 
ing-star. The last faint spark from the burn- 
ing train of the shooting-star would light his 
fairy lamp again. 

11. To get a drop of water from a flying 
fish to wash away the stain from his wing, 
and the last faint spark from the shooting- 
star to light his lamp again ! These would be 
hard tasks for any one ; but they were very 
trying for the fairy, because the water and 
the sky held deadly foes that would try to 

kill him. 

Part Three 

12. The fairy turned from the King with a 
bow and without a word. He plucked a 
flower-bell for a cup and hurried down the 
mountain side. He could not use his wings, 
and the way was long and hard. He worked 
through bogs, swam the creeks and pushed 
through thickets. He was pierced by thorns 
and thrown headlong by clinging grasses. 
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At last he sprang upon a toad^s back. He 
put a silk-weed bridle in the toad^s mouth, 
and urged him along with a willow twig for 
a whip. This strange horse soon brought 
him to the river beach. 

18. He stood for a moment on the river 
brink with the flower-cup in his hand. Afar 
he could hear the sturgeon playing in the 
water. Then he wrapped his wings around 
him and plunged into the deep. 

14. His foes of the waves made cruel war 
upon him. The squab threw a spear at him. 
The starfish rubbed him raw. He struck 
back with all his might, but all in vain. He 
was forced to return in flight to the shore. 
He was sore and bleeding when he reached 
the beach again. 

15. He bathed his wounds. He rested his 
limbs. Soon he thought to make another 
trial. . As he walked the beach, he spied a 
mussel shell. This was rare good luck. He 
pushed it and he pulled it till, in time, he got 
it to the water's edge. Then he launched it 
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and sprang aboard. It made a fine boat. It 
was purple without and pearl within. Now 
he rode gaily over the waters. 

16. His foes raged in vain. They had no 
power out of the wave ; above the water-Une 
they could do him no harm. 

17. He found the sturgeon king, and fol- 
lowed him. Soon the great fish leaped from 
the water. He left a bow of bright drops. 
Quickly the fairy sailed his purple ship under 
the bright arch. He held his flower-cup 
aloft. He caught a crystal drop in the open 
bowl. 

18. He spread his golden wings for the stain 
was now washed away. He flew above to 
the fairy court. One of his tasks was done. 

Part Four 

19. His next quest must be far above in the 
upper sky. He put an acorn cup helmet 
upon his head. He made a shield of lady- 
bugs^ wings. He carried a lance that was 
once the sting of a wasp. Then he mounted 
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his fire-fly steed and rode far away among 
the twinkUng stars. 

20. The winds blew him and the clouds 
covered him and the hghtning struck at him, 
but on and on he rode. Away, up in the 
northern sky, he found a star rocking in the 
gale. 

21. Soon it burst away and painted a burn- 
ing arch across the heavens. The fairy rode 
his steed with the speed of the winds in the 
fiery path of the star. He caught the last 
faint spark as the dying star dropped away 
in space. His fairy lamp flamed up. 

Part Five 

22. Just at the dark hour before dawn, the 
fairies met at the foot of the throne. Fairy 
harps played sweetest music. A joyous dance 
began. Among the dancers, with golden 
wings and flaming lamp, moved the forgiven 
fairy. 
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A FAIRY TALE 

1. He met her in a forest path 

One bright mid-summer day; 
She took him for a giant, 

He took her for a fay; 
And she cried out, when she spied him 

From beneath her Uttle hood, 
"Don^t eat me, Mr, Fee-fo-fum, 

And ril be very good/' 

2. Then he said : ^^ If you will promise 

Not to change me to a cat, 
I'll promise not to eat you. 

What do you say to that?'' 
And he saw that she was smiling, 

And he knew his peace was made; 
So they struck a fairy bargain 

Beneath the woodland shade. 

3. Then the fairy told the giant 

Of a mystic spot she knew. 
Where, hidden safe among their leaves. 
Some wild strawberries grew; 
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And the giant told the fairy 

Of a pocket deep and wide 
That held not only bread and cheese, 

But apple-tart beside. 

4. So the giant and the fairy 

Sat down beneath a tree, 
And ate their lunch together, 

Just as happy as could be; 
And many a woodland secret 

Did the fairy tell that day, 
And many a wonder-story 

Did the giant tell the fay. 

5. And when at last the parting came. 

And they must say ^^good-by,^^ 
The giant thought the fairy 

Looked as if she's like to cry ; 
And the fairy thought the giant, 

As he took her little hand. 
Looked very much as if he'd like 

To stay in Fairyland. 



